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MUSIC 

The ruder strains of music are. denied, 
The music of the human voice is lost, 
The gulf of silence ever grows more wide, 
My bark sails noiseless o'er life's swelling tide, 
By soundless billows tost. 

But waves of harmony forever roll. 
Orchestral cadences e'er fall and rise; 
The mysteries of the part within God's whole. 
The eternal whisperings of the Over-Soul 
Still 'trance me to the skies. 

Ceaseless I hear the God of Nature call 
Where green and gold chant anthems in the wood ; 
The meadows daisy-capped, the silver ball 
Of evening, stars and surging ocean — all. 
All sing of Love and Good. 

It is the S)rmphony of s)miphonies 
Within my soul I hear, — to live, to work. 
To turn my back on stumbling yesterdays, 
Soul-sure defeats may e'en be victories 
If e'er I fight, nor shirk. 



PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 

This book is really more than a revised edition; it has been 
practically re-written from cover to cover. There have been no 
radical changes; but the method of presentation has been 
improved in many particulars. Much new matter has been 
added; in fact the book now gives materials and suggestions 
for practice sufficient to carry the pupil on almost indefinitely. 

One statement in the original preface needs modification: I 
no longer teach by correspondence. I advise personal instruc- 
tion whenever possible; but for those cases in which it is 
not possible, this book, together with its accompanying 
Teachers^ Handbook, gives all necessary instructions for self- 
study. 

EDWARD B. NITCHIE 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

This book is intended not for the deaf-mute, but for the hard- 
of-hearing. I am myself hard-of-hearing, and this work is the 
outcome of my experience both as a lip-reader and as a teacher 
of lip-reading. It has been my purpose so to present the subject 
that it can be studied and mastered without the direct help of a 
teacher. The possibility of successful self-study is put beyond 
doubt by the testimony of those who have been benefited through 
my previous book, Self-Instructor in Lip-Reading. In many 
ways, the present book marks a decided advance on the former 
one, and, because of it, successful self-study is now more than 
ever possible. 

Nevertheless, it is my advice to all: Have personal instruc- 
tion if that is possible for you. My own school is open to pupils 
throughout the year; and in addition I personally conduct cor- 
respondence courses, supplying that personal element in instruc- 
tion which a book cannot well impart. 

Those studying the book by themselves are especially requested 
to write me if anything is not clear. If a stamp is enclosed, I 
shall always be glad to answer questions about the work. 



ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

For criticism and suggestions which have contributed to the 
value of this book, my thanks are due to Miss Frances Blackman, 
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EDWARD B. NITCHIE 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 



INTRODUCTION 

Lip-reading is an art, and like all arts requires skill, — a skill 
that is based on knowledge. We gain skill by applying our 
knowledge. Hence this book, while it gives all the necessary 
information, also gives the material for practice and careful 
directions as to methods of practice. The important thing for 
the student is not merely to know his facts, but also and especially 
to apply his knowledge in the practice directed. 

Lip-reading requires a mental skill as well as the mere physical 
quickness and accuracy of the eye; that is, the mind must be 
trained to interpret into thought the movements which the eye 
sees. Hence both eye and mind must be trained ; — the eye to a 
quick and accurate perception of the facial movements, the 
mind to a ready understanding of the thought conveyed by them. 
As it is not always possible for the eye alone to see unfailingly 
all the movements of rapid speech, this power of the mind to 
put things together, to grasp the thought from what the eye 
does see, is an invaluable ally without which lip-reading would 
be many times more difikult than it is. 

To train the eye and mind in this way, much repetition in* 
practice is necessary. The process is really creating new habits, 
and habits are acquired only by 4oing things over and over 
again. At first the pupil is more or less conscious of the 
"mechanism" of lip-reading, but gradually as the desired habits 
are formed, the work of the lip-reader is done without conscious 
eflfort ; in fact, so unconscious is the lip-reader of how he under- 
stands that often the effect upon him is that of actually hearing 
the spoken words. 

This book advises and gives directions for practice with an 
assistant and practice with the mirror. Both are important 
and neither can be a substitute for the other. Mirror practice 
is valuable just because the student knows what he is saying, 
thus unfailingly associating the movements with the right 
sounds. Practice with an assistant is obviously valuable; and 
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has an extra value when it can be had with several assistants. 
This gives practice with different mouths, and though all mouths 
conform to the same general laws of movement for the sounds, 
no two mouths are just alike. In all practice, mirror practice 
or with an assistant, it is essential that the methods directed be 
carried out carefully. 

In practice or in reading the lips, the focus of vision should 
be the upper teeth. This is the only steady, motionless part of 
the mouth, and is the center from which all the movements and 
expressions of the face can most readily be seen. 



SOME DON'TS 

Don't fail to use the mirror. 

Don't fail to practice with friends. 

Don't study more than one hour at a time. 

Don't expect results unless you work for them. 

Don't be discouraged, but persevere until you win. 

There will be no miracle ; it takes time and practice to master 
any art, and lip-reading is no exception. But the results are 
worth the effort. Slowly but surely you will find that you are 
understanding people more readily ; not infrequently your friends 
will think that your hearing has improved. To gain a real 
increase of hearing power equivalent to this apparent increase, 
most deaf men and women would be willing to spend much time 
and money. But this apparent gain, coming as it does really 
through the eyes, is subject always to further improvement and 
increase as long as you will practise. I may say of myself that 
after my first year of study I had personal and business dealings 
with people for weeks, and even months, before they knew that 
I was deaf. 

Persistence, Courage, Practice — ^this is the watchword. 



LESSON I 

PART I. I. The practice directed under Part I of each lesson 
has as its aim the training of the mind to grasp ideas, or ''the 
meaning as a whole." The outline of procedure here g^ven holds 
for this lesson and all following lessons, except for such modifi- 
cations as may subsequently be gfiven. 

Practice with an Assistant 

(i) Read the story below once to yourself. (2) Then have 
it read to you, a little slowly and inaudibly, but without inter" 
ruption on your part. Endeavor to follow the sense or idea, 
even though you may lose many words. If you understand less 
than half, try again. If you understand scarcely anything, re- 
read the story, and then try again. (3) When you have suc- 
ceeded in following about half or more without interruption, 
have the story read again, this time Tvith interruption ; not, how- 
ever, for every word, but for the thought of each sentence, hav- 
ing the sentence repeated until you get the meaning. (4) Again 
have it read with interruption, this time making sure you under- 
stand every word. (But observe carefully the cautions given in 
section 26.) (5) Now have the story read rapidly to you, with 
interruption only for the thought. (6) Have your assistant tell 
the story to you in different words ; interrupt for the thought of 
each sentence. (7) Finally, let your assistant ask you questions 
about the story ; you should reply to them, not repeat them, and, 
moreover, you should reply if you understand the thought of 
the questions even if you do not understand every word. 

A Lesson in Physiology 

A teacher was explaining to her class what an organ of the 
body is. She told them that an organ of the body is a part of 
the body set apart for some special use. For example, the eye 
is the organ of sight, the ear of hearing, etc. 
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After she had gone over the work pretty thoroughly, she 
wanted to find out how much her pupils knew of the subject 
So she asked them who could tell what an CM-gan of the body 
really is. 

For some time there was no reply. Then the smallest boy in 
the room held up his hand. "I know/* he said. "I see with my 
eye organ, I hear with my ear organ, I smell with my nose organ, 
I eat with my mouth organ, and I feel with my hand organ.'* 

— Selected. 



a. If you find you understand the stories very easily when 
read to you, let them be read more rapidly; also practise in a 
similar manner with other stories which you will readily find in 
the newspapers and magazines. But do not have a story read 
to you (at least, for the present) unless you have in some meas- 
ure familiarized yourself with it beforehand. 



Practice Before the Mirror 

3. After the practice with your assistant, the story should be 
practised before the mirror. Proceed as follows: Read the 
story aloud or semi-audibly. Take only one short sentence or 
a clause (not more than seven or eight words) at a time. Speak 
the whole clause naturally, fairly rapidly, not word by word, nor 
with exaggeration or special emphasis. Watch your mouth in 
the mirror as you do this. You will see the whole sentence. But 
concentrate your attention on only one word at a time; that is, 
repeat the clause as many times as there are words in it, each 
time you do so concentrating your mind on one word only, 
the first time on the first word, the second time on the second, 
and so on. Observe the word as a whole ; do not try to see the 
individual movements. Be sure to speak naturally, and do not 
emphasize the word for which you are looking. If any word 
is especially difficult, try it over and over, always in its clause. 
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PART II. H 

4. The aspirate h in a word has no movement of its own, but 
takes the appearance of the following vowel. For example, /» 
in ''he" has the same appearance as the e; in "Aat", the same 
appearance as the a, etc. In a word by itself this would 
cause difficulty, but in a sentence it causes scarcely any. 



LONG 00 
Puckered-Narrow Movement 

5. For the sound of long So, as in "moon*\ (say the word 
before the mirror) notice first that the lips are drawn together 
or puckered, and second that the opening between the lips is 
very narrow. This opening is smaller than for any other sound. 

6. Because of its character this movement is called the 
puckered-narrow. 

7. Observe ttat the long ^ sound occurs for the o in 
"prove'*, the ou in "yo«th", tfie u in "rwde", etc., and that these 
vowels in these and similar words therefore show the puck- 
ered-narrow movement. 

8. Always, in trying to see a movement for a certain sound, 
pronounce a word containing that sound and observe the 
movement in the word. Never try to say the sound by itself. 

9. Observe the word "who" in the mirror. You will see 
that it shows only the puckered-narrow movement. For it 
is sounded as though spelled "hoo," and the h (see section 4) 
shows no movement. 



P, B, M 
Lip-Shut Movement 
ID. For the sounds represented by the letters p, as in "pie", 
b, cts in ''buy", and m, as in "m/', observe, in the mirror, that 
the lips open from a shut position.* 

♦Many of the movements cover more than one sound. Though this is 
confusing for single words, the words when put in a sentence will usually 
be revealed by the context. 
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II. This movement is called the lip-shut. 

xa« At the end of a word spoken alone by itself, p and b will 
show a slight diflference from m, in that the mouth opens for p 
and b, and may remain closed for w. But at the beginning of 
a word, or in the middle of a word, or at the end of a word 
which stands in the middle of a sentence, the mouth naturally 
opens immediately after an m sound for forming the following 
sound, so that, except at the end of a sentence, p, b, and m will 
all look just alike. 

13. Study the following words before the mirror, observing 
the lip-shut movement in them: (The letters giving this 
movement are in italics.) 

ftoo ^00^ boom whom 



F, V 
Lip-to-Teeth Movement 

14. For the sounds represented by the letters f, as in "ie^\ 
and V, as in "view", observe, in the mirror, that the lower lip 
touches the upper teeth. 

15. This is called the lip-to-teeth movement. 

16. Observe that ph in "sylph" and gh in "rou^A"' have the 
sound of /, and that ph in "Stephen" has the sound of v. There- 
fore ph and gh in these and similar words will show the lip-to- 
teeth movement. 

17. Using the mirror, observe the lip-to-teeth movement in 
the following words : 

hoof move 



LONG E 
Extended-Narrow Movement 
18. For the sound of long e, as in "he", observe, in the mirror, 
first that the lips at the corners are slightly drawn back or 
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extended, and second that the opening between the upper and 
lower lips is narrow. 

19. This IS called the extended-narrow movement. 

20. The extending of the lips for long S is just the opposite 
action to that of the puckering for long ffd. Contrast : he and 
who. 

21. Observe that it is not necessary to have the letter e 
to have the long e sound. For example, the ie in "bri^f", the ei in 
"cetling", the ea in "c^asc", the ee in "fr^^", and the * in "ravine'' 
— all have the sound of long i. Thus the vowels in each of 
these words show the extended-narrow movement regardless 
of the letters. 

22. Using the mirror, study this extended-narrow move- 
ment in the following words : (The letters showing the move- 
ment are in italics.) 

hee me beam iiei iee 

pea peep heei heap eve 

23. Using the mirror, study all the practice words in this 
lesson (not those given as illustrations) for each of the move- 
ments in them. Proceed as follows: Pronounce the whole 
word aloud, naturally, not letter by letter, nor with exaggera- 
tion or special emphasis. You will see the whole word. But 
concentrate your attention on only one movement at a time; 
that is, repeat the word as many times as there are movements 
in it, each time you do so concentrating your mind on one 
movement only, the first time on the first movement, the 
second time on the second, and so on. Before watching for 
a certain movement, however, you should think definitely of 
the characteristics of the movement. Example: "beef has 
three movements, first for b, second for long §, and third for 
/. Pronounce the word three times. First time, watch for the 
b: but before doing so, think that you are going to watch for 
the lip-shut movement, and then as you say the word concen- 
trate your attention on this movement. Second time, watch 
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for the long i; but before doing so, think that you are going 
to watch for the extended lips and the narrow opening, and 
then as you say the word, concentrate your attention on these 
characteristics of the movement. Similarly for the lip-to- 
teeth movement for the f. Repeat this procedure six or more 
times for each word. If any movement is especially difficult 
to see, try it over and over, always in the word. Do not 
exaggerate. 

24. After you have practised all the words before the mirror, 
have your assistant read the words to you, while you repeat 
them. Let them be read quickly, and try to make your 
response as quick as possible. Dp not worry, however, that 
you cannot tell the diflference between "pea", "bee" and "me", 
"peep" and "beam", etc. If your friend says "pea" and you 
think it "bee" or "me", you are perfectly correct for you have 
seen the right movements. In this practice you should of 
course not hear a sound. The words should be gone over until 
you can get practically all quickly and correctly. 

25. It will be observed that the stories should be practised 
first with an assistant, then with the mirror; while the words 
should be practised first with the mirror, then with an assis- 
tant. 



PART III. 26. Endeavor to carry on a short conversation 
with your assistant on some topic of mutual interest. Three 
cautions should be observed: (i) Your assistant may speak 
a little slowly, but it must be smoothly, never word by word, 
nor with exaggeration or "mouthing." (2) Should you fail 
to understand a certain word do not stop your assistant in 
the middle of the sentence ; wait until the sentence has been 
finished, while you try to follow along getting as much as you can. 
(3) Do not have a word which you have failed to understand 
repeated by itself, but let the whole sentence or clause be 
repeated. These three cautions are important and apply 
throughout all your study. 
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37. In this conversation practice (which will probably now 
be the most difficult part of your study) you may find it advis- 
able for awhile to have it carried on in such a tone of voice 
that you hear a very slight undertone. But you should cease 
to use this "crutch" in your definite conversation practice just 
as soon as you become able to get along fairly well without. 



LESSON II 

PART I. 28. Practise the following story in the same 
manner as directed in sections i, and 3. Remember that the 
practice should be first with your assistant ; and then with the 
mirror, but only after the full procedure with your assistant 
has been carried out. 

Franklin's Toast 

Once in London Benjamin Franklin was dining with two 
friends, one of whom was an Englishman and the other a 
Frenchman. As three nationalities were represented, it was 
suggested that each of the men propose a toast to his own 
country. The Englishman rose first, and like a true John Bull 
exclaimed : 

"Here's to England, the sun that g^ves light to all the 
nations of the earth." 

The Frenchman responded proudly in similar vein: 

"Here's to France, the moon whose mag^c rays move the 
tides of the world!" 

Then Franklin rose, and with an air of quaint modesty re- 
marked : 

"Here's to George Washington, the Joshua of America, who 
commanded the sun and the moon to stand still — and they 
stood still." —Selected. 



PART IT. W, WH 

Puckered- Variable Movement 

29. For the sounds represented by the letters w, as in "vref, 
and wh, as in "whaf", observe, in the mirror, that the lips are 
puckered. The puckering is very much like that for long 00, but 
for vr and wh the size of the opening is variable, being small 
in slow and careful speech, and larger in rapid, colloquial utter- 
ance. 
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30. This is called the puckered-variable movement. 

31. Observe that the u after q, ^s ia "quart", has the sound 
of w (quart=kwart), and hence shows the puckered-variable 
movement. 

3a. Although the puckered-narrow movement for long Jd 
and the puckered-variable movement for w and wh are so 
similar, they are very seldom confused, because, in words, 
vowels and consonants are rarely interchangeable. For 
example, though the do in "moon** looks very much like w, it 
could not be mistaken for w, since niTvn (substituting wior ffd) 
does not make a word. 

33. Using the mirror, study this puckered-variable move- 
ment in the following words and short sentences : 

we weep ze/eave woo 

I. We weep. 2. We weave. 3. We woo. 4. We move. 
5. Woo me. 6. We heave. 7. We peep. 



AH (Italian A) 
Relaxed-Wide Movement 

34. For the sound of ah (Italian sl), as in ''alms**, observe, in 
the mirror, that the lips are neither extended, as for long c, nor 
puckered as for long 53; they are relaxed; also that the opening 
between the lips is, comparatively, wide. ,1 

35. This is called the relaxed-wide movement. 

36. The tongue often helps in recognizing vowels for which 
the lips have a wider opening. For ah the tongue is slightly 
drawn back in the mouth; this will be seen clearly by con- 
trasting "alms" (tongue back for the a) with "am" (tongue 
forward for the a). 

37. This Italian sound of a occurs before silent I, as in 
"palm", and commonly before r, as in "farm", and in a few 
other words, such as "father", etc. 
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38. Vowel movements are divided into three groups, the 
puckered, the relaxed, and the extended. These words 
describe the action of the lips. Under each group there are 
three widths of opening, narrow, medium, and wide. These 
words describe the size of the opening between the lips. To 
determine the movement for any vowel, pronounce the vowel 
in a word before the mirror, and observe whether the action 
is that of puckering, or relaxing, or extending of the lips; 
then whether the size of the opening between the lips is nar- 
row, or medium, or wide. See also the illustrations opposite 
page 96. 

39. Using the mirror, study the relaxed-wide movement for 
4ih in the following; 

ah palm balm hah 



OW 
Relaxed- W1DE+ Puckered- Variable 

40. For the diphthongal sound of aw, as in "hov/\ and ou, 
as in ''ouf'^ observe, in the mirror, that the lips combine two 
movements, beginning with the relaxed-wide and shading off 
into the puckered-variable. 

41. Using the mirror, study this sound of ow in the follow- 
ing: 

how hough vow how-wow 

8. We vow. 9. We how. 10. We pow-wow. 



SHORT U 
Relaxed-Medium Movement 

42. For the sound of short ii, as in "up'\ observe, in the mirror, 
that the lips are relaxed, and that the width of opening between 
the lips is neither narrow nor wide, but is medium. 

43. This is called the relaxed-medium movement. 
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44* Observe that other letters than u sometimes have the 
sound of short U; as, for example, the o in "lovt" and the ou 
in "enough". 

45. Using the mirror, study the relaxed-medium movement 
for short U in the following: 

up hub hum huff muff pup pump 
II. We puff. 12. We hum. 13. Bump me. 

46. In words like "pump", where two distinct and different 
sounds, as m and p, come together, each of which requires the 
same movement, the movement is formed only once for the 
two sounds, but it is held for a trifle longer time than it 
would be for one. This "time element" may be visible in slow 
speech; in rapid speech it is seldom visible. 



47. Using the mirror, study all the words and sentences in 
this lesson for each of the movements in them. See directions 
in section 23. 

48. Let the words and sentences be read to you by your 
assistant while you endeavor to see only the special movement 
for which the letters are italicized. Never mind about seeing 
the words in this practice; concentrate your attention on the 
given movement. 

49. Also practise the words and sentences with your assis- 
tant according to the directions given in section 24. In this 
practice do not try to see the individual movements, but 
simply the words and sentences as wholes. In fact, always 
in reading the lips of others, devote all your attention to 
understanding what is said; do not try to see the individual 
movements, do not think about them. Your study of the 
movements directed in other parts of the work is to train 
your eye and mind by many repetitions to associate the right 
sound with the right movement, to do so quickly, and with- 
out conscious effort. That is, the association should become 
sub-conscious, a habit. By way of illustration: People who 
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can hear do not think of the individual sounds which strike 
the ear ; they think only of what is being said. So in lip-read- 
ing, we should give no conscious thought to the movements 
(we have not time for that) but only to the words and sen- 
tences as wholes. 



PART III. 50. Have some definite conversation practice; 
at least five minutes should be without hearing the voice at 
all. Events of the day, household aflfairs, business, may pro- 
vide you with material for this practice. 

Do not get into the habit when you are talking with people 
of demanding that you understand every word. Try to culti- 
vate the power of grasping the thought, of constructing the 
sentence from one or more key words. Let the speaker con- 
tinue talking until you catch the idea, and do not interrupt 
unless you feel that what is being said is something you ought 
to know about. In a general conversation, much can be lost 
(so to speak) without losing much. 



LESSON III 

PART I. 51. Practise the following story according to 
the directions in sections i, and 3. The speed with which 
these stories are read to you should be increased just as 
rapidly as your ability to follow will allow. 

An Absent Minded Philosopher 
One evening in cold mid-winter, Sir Isaac Newton instinc- 
tively drew his chair very close to the grate in which a fire 
had just been lighted. By degrees the fire became completely 
kindled, and Sir Isaac felt the heat intolerable and rang his 
bell with unusual violence. John was not at hand. At last 
he appeared, but by that time Sir Isaac was almost roasted. 
"Remove the grate, you lazy rascal !" exclaimed Sir Isaac, in 
a tone of irritation very uncommon with that amiable and 
placid philosopher. "Remove the grate before I'm burned to 
death !" "Please, your honor, might you not rather draw back 
your chair?" said John, a little waggishly. "Upon my word,'* 
said Sir Isaac, smiling, "I never thought of that." 

— Selected. 



PART II. R 

52. This sound must be studied first when it occurs before 
a vowel, and secondly when it occurs after a vowel. 



R Before Vowel 

PUCKERED-CORNERS MOVEMENT 

53. For the sound represented by r, as in ''reef", observe, in 
the mirror, that the comers of the lips are drawn together, or 
puckered. Contrast "three" and "thee", and you will see this 
movement clearly. 

54. This is called the puckered-corners movement. 
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55. Sometimes for this movement the point of the tongue 
may be seen to curve upward in the mouth. 

56. There is a tendency to confuse this puckered-corners 
movement for r with the puckered-variable movement for w 
and wh. In contrasting the following words, notice (i) that the 
lips are puckered only at the corners for r, while they are 
puckered all the way round for w, and (2) that the upper teeth 
are more exposed for r than for w. Use the mirror. 

reap=puckered-corners+extended-narrpw+lip-shut 
weep=puckered-variable+extended-narrow+lip-shut 
reave rue 

weave woo 

57. Using the mirror, study this puckered-corners move- 
ment in the following: 

reef rue rough free prove 

reap ruflf rub brief brow 

I. We reap. 2. We rue. 3. We prove. 4. We rub. 



R After Vowel 

58. As a rule, r after a vowel is slighted or slurred. The 
movement for this slighted r is sometimes the relaxed- 
medium ; but often it shows no movement whatever. In the 
word "our", which is commonly pronounced almost as though 
"ow-uh", the movement for the slurred r is the relaxed- 
medium. In "farm", however, which is commonly pronounced 
almost as though "fahm", the slurred r shows no movement. 
(If r after a vowel is not slurred, it will show a slight puck- 
ered-corners movement.) 

59. Using the mirror, study this r after a vowel in the fol- 
lowing: 

hour arm farm barb 



FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION 2$ 

EFFECT OF R ON A PRECEDING VOWEL 

60. The sound of r sometimes has more or less of a modify- 
ing effect upon a preceding vowel sound, changing not only 
the sound but also the movement for the sound. In order 
to have this effect, however, the r must usually be sounded 
quite strongly. If the r is slurred or slighted, it will probably 
in no wise affect the preceding vowel. Specific examples will 
be given as we proceed. 



UR 

PUCKERED-CORNERS MOVEMENT 

61. The sound of ur, as in "turn", provides an exception to 
the rule that r after a vowel is slurred. Usually the r in ur 
is sounded with sufficient strengfth to show the puckered- 
corners movement. Moreover, the effect of r upon a preceding 
vowel (see section 60) is also illustrated here, the short U in 
ur being absorbed by the r and showing no movement what- 
ever. Hence the movement for ur, as in "turn", is usually only 
the puckered-corners. 

62. The sound of ur occurs for other letters; for example, 
er in "iem", ere in **were", ir in "firm", or in "worm", yr in 
"myrrh", ear in "earl", our in "courteous", all have the sound 
of ur. 

63. Exceptions to the rule for ur given in section 61 occur 
with some people and for certain combinations of sounds. 
For example: (i) Some people slur the r, and then ur shows 
only the relaxed-medium movement; this is common in such 
words as "fur", "cur", "stir", where the ur sound is final in 
the word. Again, (2) some people pronounce both the short 
a and the r, and then ur shows both the relaxed-medium and 
the puckered-corners movements; this is common in such 
words as "furry", "hurry", "stirring", where the ur sound is 
followed by a vowel in another syllable. But as stated, the 
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usual movement for ur, with the majority of people, is simply 
the puckered-comers. 

64. Using the mirror, study the movement for ur in the 
following: 

iur were verb 

burr firm worm 

5. We were firm. 6. We were far up. 7. Were we rough? 
8. How free were we ? 9. We were brief. 



65. Using the mirror, study all the words in this lesson for 
each of the movements in them as directed in section 23. 

66. Using the mirror, study the sentences in this lesson for 
each word in them according to the directions in section 3. 

67. Practise both words and sentences with your assistant 
according to directions in section 48. 

68. Also practise both words and sentences as directed in 
' section 24* See also section 49. 



PART III. 69. Do not fail to have definite conversation 
practice. 

70. Frequent reviews of all your work are very necessary. 
The stories, words and sentences should all be reviewed from 
time to time with your assistant. In fact, it is advisable 
always to review a preceding lesson before taking up a new 
one. 



LESSON IV 

PART I. 71. Practise the following story according to 
the directions in sections i, and 3. 

It is true that memory helps you in this practice; but it 
only helps, it does not do the whole thing. The help given 
by memory does not invalidate the value of the practice, which 
is the development of the power to follow the rapid interplay 
of the movements, and the development of the power to fol- 
low the thought without interruption. It should be remem- 
bered that all this reading practice is not for its own sake ; it 
is for the development of those powers which are indispensible 
in conversation. And further, remember, if you feel that mem^ 
ory helps you excessively, to practise also with other and 
longer selections which you will readily find in papers, books 
or magazines. 

A Sword Puzzle 

They thought more of the Legion of Honor in the time of 
the first Napoleon than now. The Emperor one day met an 
old one-armed soldier, and asked him where he had lost his 
arm. "Sire, at Austerlitz." "And were you not decorated?" 
"No, sire." "Then here is my cross for you; I make you 
chevalier." "Your majesty names me chevalier because 1 
have lost one arm! What would your Majesty have done 
if I had lost both?" "Oh, in that case, I should have made 
you officer of the Legion." Whereupon the soldier imme- 
diately drew his sword and cut off his other arm. 

Now, there is no particular reason to doubt this story. The 
only question is, how did he do it? — Selected. 



PART II. SHORT I 

Relaxed-Narrow Movement 

7a. For the sound of short i, as in "pitl", observe, in the mirror, 
that the lips are relaxed, and that the opening between the lips 
is narrow. 
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73. This is called the relaxed-narrow movement. 

74. In observing this movement, it will help you to see 
that the lips are relaxed if you will contrast "pit" with "boot" 
(lips puckered for the vowel) and "beet" (lips extended for 
the vowel) ; and to see that the opening between the lips is 
narrow, contrast "pit" with "but" (opening medium for the 
vowel) and "bard" (opening wide for the vowel). A similar 
method of contrast will hold good for all the vowels. 

75. Observe that the y in "myth", the ie in "sinre", the ee 
in "b^^", the u in "bwsy", etc., have the sound of short I, and 
hence show the relaxed-narrow movement. 

76. In the following couplets, using the mirror, contrast the 
relaxed-narrow movement for short \ with the relaxed-m^Aum 
movement for short H: 

if = relaxed-narrow + lip-to-teeth 
huff = relaxed-fn^dtum + lip-to-teeth 
bib rib him 

bub rub hum 

77. In the following couplets, contrast the extended-nzTToyf 
movement for long d with the relaxed-nairrow movement for 
short I: 

eve = extended-narrow -j- lip-to-teeth 
if = relaxed-nzrrow -j- lip-to-teeth 

beef weep reap 

biff whip rip 

78. Using the mirror, study the relaxed-narrow movement 
for short i in the following. The movement is slight, and 
hence difficult; but practice will enable you to see it. 

if btb rip tmp rim 

fib whip whiff him brim 

I. /f we fib. 2. Whip me. 3. We whip him. 4. We were prim. 
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LONG E BEFORE R 

79. For the sound of long ^ before r, as in "tear", the move- 
ment usually seen is the relaxed-narrow, not the extended- 
narrow; this implies that the r is sounded with sufficient 
strength to show the puckered-corners movement. (See sec- 
tion 60.) 

Not infrequently, however, the movement for long e before 
r is the extended-narrow, though in this case the r will usually 
be slurred. In your mirror practice, be guided by your own 
pronunciation. 

80. Using the mirror, study this long S before r in the fol- 
lowing: 

ear i^eev w^'re 

f^ar yfeir rear 

5. We h^ar him. 6. Vfe*Tt up h^re. 



CONSONANT Y 
Relaxed-Narrow Movement 

8i. For the sound of the consonant y, as in "yesi", the move- 
ment is, theoretically, the relaxed-narrow, the same as for the 
vowel short i. Say "yes" slowly before the mirror, and you 
will see this. The sound in ordinary speech, however, is very 
quick, and, practically, shows scarcely any movement. The 
thought or context must usually be relied upon to indicate 
this sound. 

iSa. Though consonant y is so difficult to see, actually it 
causes very little trouble ; this is because it is one of the least 
common of all the sounds. F is a consonant only before 
vowels, and therefore it occurs, as a consonant, never at the 
end of a word, and rarely in the middle ; when it does occur, 
it is usually at the beginning of a word. And there are not 
more than twenty-five such words in common use. 

83. Using the mirror, try consonant y in the following: 
ye you year 

7. Fou hear me? 8. We fear you. 
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UNACCENTED VOWELS 

84. Accented vowels are those occurring in syllables which 
are stressed or emphasized; unaccented vowels are those 
occurring in syllables which are not stressed. For example, 
in "after", the first syllable is stressed or accented, while the 
final syllable is unstressed or unaccented. 

85. In ordinary, colloquial speech, almost all unaccented 
vowels are spoken very carelessly, often slovenly. The result 
is that they usually show either the relaxed-medium or the 
relaxed-narrow movement. (See reference table, section 325.) 

86. In the following, the movement shown by the sound of 
the italicized letters is usually the relaxed-medium. In study- 
ing them, with the mirror, speak rapidly and without special 
care or emphasis. 



reefer (cf. reef) rumor farmer 


above 


briefer rubber firmer 


affirm 


rougher mirror river 


appear 


9. We appear firmer. 10. We are above you. 


II. We hear a 


rumor. 12. We are here. 





87. In the following, the movement shown by the sound 
of the italicized letters is usually the relaxed-narrow. (It may 
occasionally be the relaxed-medium.) Study with the mirror: 
hurry worry weary prefer reprove 

furry wormy refer remove reprieve 

13. Hurry up. 14. We reprove you. 15. We are weary. 16. 
You worry me. 17. We prefer you. 



88. Using the mirror, study the words in this lesson for 
each of the movements in them as directed in section 23. 

89. Using the mirror, study the sentences in this lesson as 
directed in section 3. 
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90. Practise both words and sentences with your assistant 
as directed in section 48. 

91. Also practise both words and sentences as directed in 
sections 24 and 49. 



PART III. 92. Have your definite conversation practice. 
In this definite practice, it should be increasingly your 
endeavor to get along without hearing the voice at all. In 
your general intercourse with people, however, if you are not 
very deaf, you will probably hear the sound of the voice more 
or less; but even if you do, do not fail always to watch the 
mouth also, thus training the eyes and the ears to co-operate. 
The very things that are sometimes hardest to hear, are 
easiest to see; so the eye will often reveal what the ear fails 
to understand. 



LESSON V 

PART I. 93. Practise the following story according to 
the directions in sections i, and 3. In addition to the practice 
directed in section i, let your assistant read the story skipping 
around from sentence to sentence, quickly, and with interrup- 
tion only for the thought of each sentence. 

rTHE Bone of Contention 

"At Hale's Ford, in Virginia," said Booker T. Washington, 
"I used to know in my boyhood an old colored man called 
'Uncle Sam.' " 

During the Civil War Uncle Sam took a great interest in 
the conflict, but he himself did not fight. A white man took 
him to task about this one day. 

"Look here, Uncle Sam," he said, "here are the men of the 
North and the men of the South killing one another off on 
your account. Why don't you pitch in and join them?" 

"Mah friend," he said, "has you ever seen two dogs fight- 
ing over a bone?" 

"Of course I have," said the white man. 

"Did you ever see the bone fight?" said Uncle Sam. 

— Selected. 



PART II. LONG U 

Relaxed-Narrow-j-Puckered-Narrow 

94. For the diphthongal sound of long u, as in ''mute*', observe, 
in the mirror, that the lips combine two movements, beginning 
with the relaxed-narrow and shading off into the puckered- 
narrow. 

95. The reason for the movements for long U, is found in the 
fact that the sound is a combination of y and long dd; thus, 
u = yffd. Hence it combines the movements for y and 60, that 
is the relaxed-narrow and the puckered-narrow. 
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96. The letters ew in *'iew'\ iew in "view", eu in "feud", etc., 
have the sound of long U. 

97. The difficult thing about this sound of long fi is to sec 
the relaxed-narrow element; in fact, in rapid speech it may not 
always be seen, and long U must then be distinguished from 
long (Jd by the context. A contrast of the following in the 
mirror will help, however, to train the eye to see the obscure 
relaxed-narrow element in the long U movement. 

pew = lip-shut + relaxed-narrow + puckered-narrow 

boo = lip-shut + puckered-narrow 

feud cue 

food coo 

98. Using the mirror, study the long a movement in the 
following: 

iew fume puma 

view pew review 

I. We view a river. 2. How iew we arel , 



LONG I 

RELAXED-WlDE-fRELAXED-NARROW ' 

99. For the diphthongal sound of long i, as in ''high", observe, 
in the mirror, that the lips combine two movements, beginning 
with the relaxed-wide and shading off into the relaxed-narrow. 

100. This diphthongal sound may be roughly analyzed, as 
nearly as letters can indicate it, into the elements ah-y, with 
the accent on the ah. Hence, it combines the movements for 
ah and y, that is, the relaxed-wide and relaxed-narrow. 

loi. The letters uy in "buy", y in "by", ie in "ptV, etc., have 
the sound of long I. 

loa. In this combination for long f, as in that for long U, 
the relaxed-narrow element is the hard thing to see. A con- 
trast of the following in the mirror will help train the eye 
to see it. 
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pipe = lip-shut + relaxed-wide -f rclaxcd-narrow + lip-shut 
palm = Up-shut + relaxed-wide + lip-shut 

I03* Using the mirror, study this long f sound in the fol- 
lowing: 

/ pipe rye wire 

iie why ripe ivy 

five wife hire revive 

buy wipe fire arrive 

3. We are high up. 4. Buy my pie. 5. Why are you here? 
6. Wire me if you arrive by five: 



UNACCENTED LONG I 
104. When the sentences 4 and 6 above are spoken rapidly 
and naturally the words "my" and "by" are unstressed or 
unaccented; and the movement for the vowel is usually the 
relaxed-mcdium. See section 85. Try the sentences before 
the mirror. 



TH 

Tongue-to-Teeth Movement 

•105. For the sounds represented by the letters th, as in ''ihigh" 

and "thy'^ observe, in the mirror, that the tongue touches, the 

teeth, being visible either between the teeth or just behind them. 

106. This is called the tongue-to-teeth movement. 

107. Using the mirror, study this tongue-to-teeth movement 
for th in the following: 



rtee 


three 


ear^A 


with 


thow 


through 


mirth 


fafAer 


^/tumb 


thy 


worth 


mo^Aer 


thriYt 


myth 


mth 


brother 



7. Buy me the ivy. 8. We were far up the river. 9. We 
review the army. 10. We are through wi/A you. 11. You are the 
Mth. 12. We were with my mo^Aer. 
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io8. Using the mirror, study the words in this lesson for 
each of the movements in them as directed in section 33. 

109. Using the mirror, study the sentences in this lesson as 
directed in section 3. 

no. Practise both words and sentences with your assistant 
as directed in section 48. 

III. Practise both words and sentences as directed in sec- 
tions 24 and 49. 

1X2. Also practise the words with your assistant as follows: 
First let a word be given to you, as, for example, "thumb"; 
and then, when you have understood the word, let your assis- 
tant compose and give to you a sentence containing this 
word, as, "I hurt my thumb in the jamb of the door." Simi- 
larly for all of the words. 

113. Also practise the sentences as follows: Let a sentence 
be given you by your assistant. When you have understood 
it, let another be given immediately which in some way is 
associated in idea with the original sentence. Sometimes four 
or five sentences can be given in this way for each original 
sentence. A few examples (the numbers refer to the original 
sentences in this lesson): 5. What are you here for? (The 
same idea in different form.) 3. We are up high. How high 
up are we? (Reversing the order of words, and a question 
based on the original sentence.) 10. I'm through with you. 
Are you through with me? (Changing the pronoun, and a 
question.) 10 and 11. You are the fifth we are through with. 
(Combining two sentences.) This is called practice in asso- 
ciation of ideas, and its variations are infinite. A clever assis- 
tant can give you splendid practice in this wj^y. 



PART III. 114. Do not fail to have definite conversation 
practice. In this practice, remember to try to follow the 
sense of what is said, rather than to "dig out" each word. If 
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you lose a word, do not try to stop to think what that word 
was, for as surely as you do, you will lose all that follows. 
What is lost, is lost; never mind it; but continue to try to 
follow the thought. So long as you do follow the thought 
successfully, do not interrupt. You should of course interrupt 
if you lose the thought completely. 



LESSON VI 

PART I. 115. Practise the following story according to 
the directions in sections i, 93, and 3: 

Not Far to Go 

A distinguished lawyer and politician was traveling on the 
train when an Irish woman came into the car with a big 
basket and bundle, and sat down near him. 

When the conductor came around to collect fares, the 
woman paid her money, and the conductor passed by the 
lawyer without collecting anything. The good woman there- 
upon said to the lawyer: 

"An* faith, an' why is it that the conductor takes the money 
of a poor Irish woman an' don't ask ye, who seem to be a 
rich man, for anything?" 

"My dear madam," replied the lawyer, who had a pass, "I 
am traveling on my beauty." 

For a moment the woman looked at him, and then quickly 
answered : 

"An' is that so? Then ye must be very near yer joumey^s 
end." —Selected. 



PART IL L 

POINTED-TONGUE-TO-GUM MOVEMENT 

116. For the sound represented by the letter 1, as in "leaf, 
observe, in the mirror, that the point of the tongue touches the 
upper gum. The movement of the tongue is seen in the center of 
the mouth as the tongue leaves the gum. 

117. This is called the pointed-tongue-to-gum movement. 

118. The shape of the lips during the movement for / is 
usually relaxed-medium. 

119. Because the point of the tongue tends to curve upward 
in the mouth for r (see section 55), / and r are sometimes con- 
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fused. Contrasting the following couplets, notice that- the 
point of the tongue touches the upper gum for / but not for 
r, and also that the corners of the lips are puckered for r but 
not for /. Use the mirror. 

leaf love lip lie feel file 

reef rufi rip rye fear fire 

lao. Using the mirror, study this pointed-tongue-to-gum 
movement for / in the following: 

/^af Zip owl 

loop /ife l\xU 

love meal pear/ 

lump pool fee/ 

I. I fee/ ill. 2. I be/ieve you. 3. Wi// you re/ieve me? 4. 
We7/ /eave you here a whi/e. 5. Wi// you loop the loop with 
me? 6. We /ove /ive/y peop/e. 



m 


f/ower 


fi/e 


peop/e 


be/ieve 


/ive/y 


re/ieve 


par/or 



SHORT 00 
Puckered-Medium Movement 

121. For the sound of short 00, as in ''good", observe, in the 
mirror, that the lips are puckered, and that the opening between 
the lips is neither narrow nor wide but is mediiun. 

122. This is called the puckered-medium movement. 

123. The sound of the u in "pwt" is short ^, not short U, This 
will be seen by contrasting "put" and "but". The ou in 
"showld", the in "wolf", etc., also have the sound of short 

124. Using the mirror, contrast the puckered-m^dmw move- 
ment for short oi with the puckered-narrow; movement for 
long 00, as follows: 

full=lip-to-teeth+puckered-m^d»ttW+pointed-tongue-to-gum 
fool=lip-to-teeth-}-puckered-«arro«;+pointed-tongue-to-gum 

pull foot put 

pool food boot 
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125. Using the mirror, contrast the puckered-mtdivim move- 
ment for short di with the r^/a^ed-medium for short U, as fol- 
lows: 

put = lip-shut + ^«cfe^r^d-medium -j- flat-tongue-to-gum 
but = lip-shut + relaxed-mtdinm + flat-tonguc-to-gum 

wood foot good 

won fun cud 

126. Using the mirror, contrast the puckered-wedittw move- 
ment for short ^ with the puckered-c(?rn^r^ for ur, as follows : 
full=lip-to-teeth-}-puckered-m^di«fn-}-pointed-tongue-to-g^um 
furl=lip-to-teeth+puckered-corner^+pointed-tongue-to-gum 

pull wool put 

pearl whirl pert 

127. Using the mirror, study the puckered-medium move- 
ment for short d6 in the following : 

fttll wool woolly f«lly 

pull wolf fuller pulley 

7. I've a "pull" with him. 8. We will leave you a full hour. 
(cf. We will leave you a flower.) 

128. There are a number of words, such as "hoop", "root", 
"room", "soon", etc., which by some people are pronounced 
with the short ^ sound, and by others with the long od sound. 
In mirror practice, be guided by your own pronunciation. Try 
the following before the mirror: 

hoop roof room 

9. The room will be full of people. 10. Leave the hoop in 
the room. 



LONG 00 BEFORE R 

129. For the sound of long od before r, as in "poor", the 
movement usually shown is the puckered-medium, not the 
puckered-narrow, though this implies that the r is sounded 
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with sufficient strength to show the puckered-comers move- 
ment. (See section 60.) 

Not infrequently, however, the movement for long 6d before 
r is the puckered-narrow, though in this case the r will usually 
be slurred. In mirror practice, be guided by your own pro- 
nunciation. 

130. The long 6d element of long U (= yoo) before r, follows 
the rule in section 129. 

131. Using the mirror, study this long Jd before r in the 
following: 

moor lure fury 

your pure poorly 

II. I feel poorly. 12. Your fury will be worth while. 13. Will 
he be a poor pupil? 



132. Mirror practice: (i) Study the words in this lesson 
as directed in section 23. (2) Study the sentences as directed 
in section 3. 

133. Practise both words and sentences with your assistant 
as directed in section 48. 

134. Practise both words and sentences as directed in sec- 
tions 24 and 49. 

135. Practise the words as directed in section 112. 

136. Practise the sentences as directed in section 113. 

137. In practising, with your assistant, the words given 
for contrast in sections 119, 124, 125, and 126, do it in each of 
the following ways: (i) Let your assistant read both words 
of a couplet together, you repeating them in the order given. 
Each couplet should be given several times, not always, how- 
ever, in the same order. (2) Let your assistant read only one 
word of a couplet, while you concentrate your attention on 
the special movement that is being studied. For example, in 
section 119, as the word is given you, watch for the pointed- 
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tongue-to-gum movement for /; in sections 124, 125, and 126, 
watch for the puckered-medium movement for short d6. Do 
not repeat the words, but merely tell whether the word con- 
tains the special movement watched for or not. 



PART III. 138. Have your definite conversation practice. 
The practice you have in your general intercourse with people 
is not enough. Remember that you should not practise so 
that you hear the voice as soon as you are able to get along 
fairly well without. Try to increase the amount of your 
inaudible practice with each lesson, and to decrease your 
slightly audible practice. 



LESSON VII 

PART I. 139. Practise the following according to the 
directions in sections i, 93, and 3. In addition, have your 
friend read you, without interruption, one of the previous 
selections, not telling you beforehand which one it is. It will 
be found well with each new lesson to review one of the old 
selections in this way. 

He Did Not Bite 

Two English boys, who were friends of Charles Darwin, 
thought one day that they would play a joke on him. They 
caught a butterfly, a grasshopper, a beetle and a centipede, and 
out of these creatures they made a strange composite insect. 
They took the centipede's body, the butterfly's wings, the 
grasshopper's legs and the beetle's head, and they glued them 
together carefully. Then, with their new bug in a box, they 
knocked at Darwin's door. 

*'We caught this bug in a field," they said. "Can you tell 
us what kind of a bug it is, sir?" 

Darwin looked at the bug and then he looked at the boys. 
He smiled slightly. 

"Did it hum when you caught it?" he asked. 

"Yes," they answered, nudging each other. 

"Then," said Darwin, "it is a humbug." — Selected. 



PART II. T, D, N 

Flat-Tongue-to-Gum Movement 

140. For the sounds represented by the letters t, as in "tie", 
d, as in "die", and n, as in "nigh", observe, in the mirror, that 
the flat tongue touches the upper gum. 

141. This is called the flat-tongue-to-gum movement. 

142. The shape of the lips during this movement is usually 
the relaxed-narrow. The teeth are close together. All of 
which makes the flat-tongue-to-gum movement a difficult one 
to see. It needs faithful practice. 
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143. At the end of a word spoken alone by itself, n will 
show a slight diiference from t and d, in that for n the tongue 
remains touching the upper gum, while for t and d it is Iwought 
down immediately from the upper gum. But at the beginning 
of a word, or in the middle of a word, or at the end of a word 
which stands in the middle of a sentence, the tongue naturally 
is brought down from the upper gum immediately after an 
n sound for forming the following sound, so that t^ d, and n 
will all show precisely the same movement. 

144. The combinations nt, as in *'dmf', nd, as in "wiHrf'^ 
and dnt, as in "dirfnY^ show the flat-tongue-to-gum movement 
only once; in slow speech there may be a slight prolongation 
of the movement, but this time element in ordinary or rapid 
speech is not visible. 

145. It will help you to see this flat-tongue-to-gum move- 
ment for t, d and n, if you will contrast it, in the mirror, with 
the relaxed-narrow movement for consonant y. Observe the 
tongue closely. 

ye year yam youth 

tea near dam tooth 

146. Also contrast, in the mirror, the ^af-tongue-to-gum and 
the pomf^d-tongue-to-gum movements. In the following 
couplets, observe (i) that for t, d, or n (flat-tongue-to-gum) 
the lips have the relaxed-narrow shape, while for / (pointed- 
tongue-to-gum) they have the rtldLXtd-medium; (2) that for 
t, d, or n the movement of the tongue is less conspicuous than 
for /; and (3) that for t, d, or n the tongue is flat and is seen 
from side to side of the mouth, while for / the tongue is 
pointed and is seen in the center of the mouth. 

tea tum hut burn white 

lea learn hull pearl while 

noon time meat food wood 

loon lime meal fool wool 
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147. Using the mirror, study this flat-tongue-to-gum move- 
ment for t, d and n in the following: 



feeth 


dream 


fee/ 


Ugh/ 


figh/ 


footh 


dry 


foorf 


foo/ 


unril 


^vine 


dnim 


pou/ 


pu/ 


deprive 


fer 


rip 


hvit 


Wit 


derive 


now 


^vo 


learn 


ripped 


beauty 


nerve 


rime 


hit 


wil/ 


deligh/ 



I. Will you dine with me? 2. I'd be delighfed. 3. Move ont 
of my ligh/. 4. Pu/ ou/ the ligh/. 5. The worm will /urn. 6, 
You'll find me in the field beneath the pine /ree. 7. I didnV 
dream you would be here. 8. The flower will wil/ if pu/ near 
the fire. 9. I'll be here un/il five. 10. You pu/ your foo/ in i/. 



UNACCENTED U IN FINAL -FUL, -URE 

148. For the sound of unaccented w in a final -ful, -ure (as 
in "beautifwl", "nature"), the movement will very commonly 
be the relaxed-medium, though in more careful speech it will 
be the puckered-medium. 

Z49. The long 60 element in unaccented long a, as in "vol- 
Mme", will likewise vary in its movement according to the 
care with which it is pronounced ; it may be puckered-narrow 
(very careful), or puckered-medium, or even relaxed-medium. 

1x50. The o in the preposition "to" and the auxiliary verb 
"do", in a sentence, will likewise vary in its movement, from the 
puckered-narrow to the puckered-medium to the relaxed- 
medium, according to the carefulness of the utterance. 

151. Using the mirror, study the movements for the sounds 
of the italicized letters in the following. Speak naturally, 
mouthfwl doubtful beautifwl 

wonderful wilful delightful 

II. How do you do? 12. Do you hear the loud drum? 13. 
I'm doubtful if we'll arrive in time to find him. 
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152. Mirror practice: (i) Study the words in this lesson 
as directed in section 23. (2) Study the sentences as directed 
in section 3. 

153. Practice with assistant: (i) The words and sentences 
as directed in section 48. (2) The words and sentences as 
directed in sections 24 and 49. (3) The words as directed in 
section 112. (4) The sentences as directed in section 113. 
(5) The words for contrast in sections 145 and 146 as directed 
in section 137. 



PART III. 154. Definite conversation practice of at least 
half an hour. 

155. Apart from this definite practice you should assidu- 
ously cultivate the habit of always watching the mouths of 
people when talking. This means not only that you should 
watch the mouth of a person talking directly to you, but alsa 
that you should watch the mouths of the speakers in a gen- 
eral conversation, that you should keep yourself mentally alert 
and attentive all the time. At first you will probably not 
understand much in this way, but it is a habit almost indis- 
pensable to complete success. Do not cultivate the bad habit 
of always withdrawing to your own thoughts. 



LESSON VIII 

PART I. 156. Practise the following according to the 
directions in sections i, 93, and 3. Remember, when you are 
having a selection read zvith interruption, words you fail to 
understand should not be repeated alone by themselves, but 
the whole clause or sentence should be repeated. 

Her View of Art 

An old gentleman who lived not far from the country seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire (which is open to the public when 
the duke is not there) one day drove with a party of friends 
to this famous residence. He took also his housekeeper, 
Martha, a good old soul, who had been with him a great many 
years. 

Arriving at Chatsworth, they passed slowly through room 
after room of almost priceless pictures. But Martha said 
never a word, although it was evident that she was not miss- 
ing anything. Each and every picture underwent a most 
rigid scrutiny, much to the amusement of the rest of the party. 

At last her master turned to her and said : "Well, Martha, 
what do you think of it all?" 

"Why," exploded Martha rapturously, " I can't see a speck 
o' dust anywhere!" — Lippincott's. 



PART II. BROAD A (AW), O IN "ORB" 
Puckered- Wide Movement 

157. For the sound of broad a, as in ''air, and for the sound 
of the o in "orV, observe, in the mirror, that the lips are slightly 
puckered, and that the opening between the lips is the widest of 
the puckered vowels. Contrast "fooV, "full", "fair. 

158. This is called the puckered-wide movement. 

159. The sound of broad a may occur also for the letters aw, 
2ls in "awl", au, as in "sawce", ou, as in "bowght", oa, as in 
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"brood", etc. ; hence all these vowels, when thus sounded, show 
the puckered-wide movement. 

160. People vary in the width they open the mouth for these 
sounds. Some open the mouth widely, while others open it 
only slightly more than for the puckered-medium. But the 
opening, while it may not be very wide, is still the widest of 
the puckered vowels. 

The peculiarly arched appearance of the lips for this movement 
may well be noted. 

161. Contrast, in the mirror, this puckered-widt movement 
for the o in "orb" with the relaxed-wide movement for ah, as 
follows : 

for = lip-to-teeth + puckered-widt + (puckered-corners) 
far = lip-to-teeth + relaxed-vfidt -f (puckered-corners) 

form born orb 

farm barn arm 

162. Using the mirror, contrast also the puckered-«nde 
movement for aw and the o as in "orb" with the puckered- 
corners movement for ur, in the following couplets. Observe 
that the lips are wider apart for aw than for ur, and also notice 
the slight projection of the lips for ur. 

fall pall wall warm thought 

furl pearl whirl worm third 

orb all form bought lawn 

herb earl firm bird learn 

163. Using the mirror, study this puckered-wide movement 
for aw and the as in "orb" in the following: 



hall 


raw 


wharf 


former 


withdraw 


fall 


yawl 


orb 


daughter 


perform 


form 


thought 


bought 


water 


forlorn 


ball 


law 


author 


reform 


abroad 


warm 


taught 


lawyer 


reward 


applaud 
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I. I've been in town all winter. 2. Did the people applaud? 
3, Were you the author of the law? 4. Will you fed forlorn if 
we all withdraw;/ 5. I've been abroad all the fall. 6. We thought 
the other room would be warm enough. 7. We ought to be 
here all the autumn. 



SHORT O 

164. For the sound of short ^, as in ''odd", ''on", etc., there 
are two possibilities, depending upon the speaker's pronuncia- 
tion. 

First — Short d is more commonly heard as an extreme short 
sound of Italian a (ah) ; when so pronounced, it shows the 
relaxed-wide movement. 

Second. — Short d is also quite commonly heard as an extreme 
short sound of broad a (aw) ; when so pronounced, it shows 
the puckered-wide movement. A few words, such as "dog^', 
"long^', "lost", etc., are almost always heard with this sound. 

165. The a in "want", "wash", "what", etc., has the sound of 
short d, and may show either of the above possibilities accord- 
ing to the speaker. 

166. The o in "of" and "from" is correctly short o. Collo- 
quially, however, the o in "of" and "from" is heard as the 
equivalent of unaccented short H, as though the words were 
"uv" and "frum"; when so pronounced, the movement shown 
will be the relaxed-medium. 

167. Using the mirror, study the movement for the sound 
of short d in the following. Be guided by your own pronuncia- 
tion: 

fob rob dot pop odd 

pot yacht of doll offer 

want lot oS on dollar 

8. I bought a fob for a dollar. 9. Try to be promptly on time. 
10. What time do you want me? 11. What reward will you oflFer 
for the diamond? 12. I'll oifer a reward of one dollar. 13. 
What will you offer for the property? 

1^ 
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168. Mirror practice: (i) Study the words in this lesson 
as directed in section 2$. (2) Study the sentences as directed 
in section 3. 

169. Practice with assistant: (i) The words and sentences 
as directed in section 48. (2) The words and sentences as 
directed in sections 24 and 49. (3) The words as directed in 
section 112. (4) The sentences as directed in section 113. 
(5) The words for contrast in sections 161 and 162 as directed 
in section 137. 



PART III. 170. Definite conversation practice of at least 
half an hour. 

171. General conversation is more difficult for the lip-reader 
than conversation between two. But, as previously stated, 
you should nevertheless always be alert to understand what 
you can. The difficulty will be lessened if you will force your- 
self to take part in the conversation; don't let others do all 
the talking. If you understand any remark, make that the 
pretext for your joining in; or in a lull start some topic of 
conversation yourself. 



LESSON IX 

PART I. 172. Practise the following according to the 
directions in sections i, 93, and 3. 

He Told the Truth 

The country school-teacher had been telling her pupils 
about the seasons and their peculiarities, and to impress their 
minds with the facts, she questioned them upon the points she 
had given. 

Several questions had been put and answered, and she 
finally reached the stupid boy in the corner. 

"Well, Johnny," she said, "have you been paying attention?" 

"Yes'm," he answered promptly. 

"I'm glad to hear it. Now, can you tell me what there is in 
the spring?" 

"Yes'm, I can, but I don't want to." 

"Oh, yes, you do. Don't be afraid. You have heard the 
other pupils. Be a good boy now, and tell us what there is 
in the spring." 

"Wy — ^wy — mum, there's a frog an' a lizard an' a dead cat 
in it, but I didn't put 'em there. It was another boy, for I saw 
him do it" — Selected. 



PART II. OY 

Puckered-Wide+Relaxed-Narrow 

173. For the diphthongal sound of oy, as in '*toy^' and "toW, 
observe, in the mirror, that the lips combine two movements, 
beginning with the puckered-wide and shading off into the 
relaxed-narrow. 

174. The diphthong oy may be analyzed into the elements 
aw-y, with the accent on the aw. This combination of sounds 
explains the combination of movements, the puckered-wide 
occurring for the aw, and the relaxed-narrow for the y element 
of the sound. 
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175. The sound of oy is sometimes confused with aw. In 
the following words for contrast, observe, in the mirror, the 
difference in movement caused by the relaxed-narrow element 
of the oy sound. 

oil=puckered-wide+relaxed-narrow+pointed-tongue-to-gum 
aIl=puckered-wide+pointed-tongue-to-gum 

foil boil boy loin broil 

fall ball paw lawn brawl 

176. Using the mirror, study this oy sound and its move- 
ments in the following: 

oH roii avoid b3;al 

foil toU dXXoy royal 

boy broil annoy foible 

I. Did we annoy you? 2. Try to avoid trouble. 3. The boy 
avoided me. 



S, Z 
Tremor-at-Corners Movement 

177. For the sound represented by the letters s, as in "saw", 
and z, as in "zone", observe, in the mirror, that there is a slightly 
tremulous movement in the muscles just outside the corners of 
the mouth, 

178. This is called the tremor-at-corners movement. 

179. An additional help for these sounds, ^ and 2, is found 
in the fact that the teeth are very close together, closer than 
for any other sound. This characteristic of the movement, 
however, while it helps, cannot be relied upon to reveal the 
sounds, because so many other movements also bring the 
teeth quite close together. The tremor at the corners is a 
much surer guide when once it has been mastered. 

180. Contrast, in the mirror, this tremor-at-corners move- 
ment for s and 2 with the relaxed-narrow movement for the 
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consonant y. Observe (i) that the teeth are closer together 
for s and z than for y, and (2) that the corner muscles have 
the tremor for s and z, but are relaxed for y. 

saw sot see sealed sooth 

yaw yacht ye yield youth 

181. Contrast also, in the mirror, the tremor-at-corners 
movement for s and xr with the flat-tongue-to-gum movement 
for t, d and n. Observe (i) that the teeth are closer together 
for s and z than for t, d and n, (2) that the tongue is not visi- 
ble for ^ and z, while for t, d and n it may be seen as it touches 
the upper gum, and (3) that the corner muscles have the 
tremor for s and z, but are relaxed for t, d and n. 



son 


sooth 


saw 


peace 


pause 


ton 


tooth 


daw 


peet 


bought 


sop 


swine 


soil 


muss 


toys 


top 


twine 


toil 


mud 


toyed 


surf 


sigh 


wars 


mice 


moose 


turf 


tie 


wart 


mite 


moot 



182. Using the mirror, study this tremor-at-corners move- 
ment for J and z in the following: Observe that soft c has the 
sound of s. 

smile muss wi^om 

^pry pur^e ari^e 

^lire miss advi^ 

^rive puss revise 

moo^e pauje ,nirpri^e 

piece noi^e ^upervi^e 

hou^ whimper ^ci^^or^ 

4. Did you hear the noi^e? 5. It way behind you. 6. Did it 
jurprije you? 7. The boy is in the hou^e. 8. What time is it 
now? 9. I wa^ down i'outh for some time. 10. I found the 
scissors for you. ii. If you'll try, I'll offer a prise. 12. We 



^eam 


sigh 


jooth 


jaw 


p^alm 


soU 


jouth 


^here 


some 


jpear 


serve 


sweep 


sip 


sly 
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mtut ariye with the .nmrise. 13. If you're in a hurry, I'll ^ee to 
it for you. 14. I'll write you about the &rst of the month. 15. 
We strive to please. 



183. Mirror practice: (i) Study the words in this lesson 
as directed in section 23. (2) Study the sentences as directed 
in section 3. 

184. Practice with assistant: (i) The words and sentences 
as directed in section 48. (2) The words and sentences as 
directed in sections 24 and 49. Remember to have them read 
quickly and to make a quick response. (3) The words as 
directed in section 112. (4) The sentences as directed in sec- 
tion 113. (5) The words for contrast in sections 175, 180 and 
181 as directed in section 137. 



PART III. 185. Definite conversation practice; increase 
the time spent in this practice as you become more proficient 

186. In your general intercourse with people, rapid and 
indistinct utterance will be the root of much of your trouble 
in understanding. Sometimes if you will yourself adopt a 
careful, distinct and rather slow utterance, you will find that 
there is a tendency to follow suit on the part of the person 
talking to you. This subterfuge is not always successful, but 
it is always worth trying. 



LESSON X 

PART I. 187. Practise the following according to the 
directions in sections i, 93, and 3. 

Good for Him^ Anyhow! 

"I've spanked Thomas until I can spank him no morel" 
exclaimed Miss Hardcastle, the geographical mistress, to Miss 
Manners, the mathematical mistress. "Really, my arm quite 
aches from the daily chastisement of that naughty boy." 

"When you want him spanked again, send him to me, then," 
said Miss Manners. And, sure enough, at eleven o'clock next 
morning Thomas appeared at the door of the mathematical 
mistress's class-room. 

"Where have you come from?" asked Miss Manners. 

"Miss Hardcastle," confessed Thomas. 

"I thought so!" exclaimed the teacher; and, dropping her 
book, she adroitly inverted the youngster with a twist, and 
punished him till the room rang with shrieks and whacks. 

"Now, Thomas," said Miss Manners, when she had con- 
cluded her duty, "what have you to say?" 

"Please, miss," blubbered the feeling scholar, "Miss Hard- 
castle wants the scissors!" — Selected. 



PART II. LONG O 

Puckered- W1DE+ Puckered- Variable 

188. For the diphthongal sound of long 6, as in "go'\ observe, 
in the mirror, that the lips combine two movements, beginning, 
with the puckered-wide and shading off into the puckercd-vari- 
able. 

189. The puckered-wide element of this combination is 
itself somewhat variable (see section 160). However, the 
movement for long d may be described as a contracting 
puckered movement ; that is, it begins with a puckered move- 
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ment and ends with one even more puckered, the beginning 
movement having a somewhat wider lip opening than the 
ending movement. 

190. The letters au in "hautboy", eau in '"beau", eo in "yeo- 
man", ew in ''sew", oa in "roam", oe in "foe", ou in "showlder", 
and ow in "grow", — ^all have the same soimd as long d, and hence 
show the same combination of movements. 

191. Using the mirror, contrast long d with ow (how). 
Observe that for long o the first element is the puckered-wide, 
while for ow the first element is the relaxed-wide, 

hoe = puckered-wide + puekered-variable 
how = relaxed-wide -|- puekered-variable 

no vote slow 

now vowed slough 

192. Using the mirror, study this long 
movement in the following: 

ioam low 

beau know 

woe so 

roll loai 

though soap 

I. I want to know all about it. 2. Sow the wind, and reap 
the whirlwind. 3. Don't allow him to impose upon you. 4. Don't 
whisper so loud, or the others will overhear you. 5. Loze/er your 
voice, or you'll arouse the house. 6. If you don't hurry, you'll 
miss the boat. 



blow 


load 


h plough 


loud 


this long d 


sound and its 


both 


below 


bowl 


devote 


boat 


sofa 


nose 


over 


throw 


overflow 



LONG O BEFORE R 

193. For the sound of long d before r, as in "more", the 
movement usually shown is merely the puckered-wide. In 
this case the r will probably show the puckered-corners move- 
ment. (See section 60.) 
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Not infrequently, however, the long d before r will show 
the combination, puckered-wide + puckered-variable. The 
r, in this case, will probably show the relaxed-medium move- 
ment; as though "more" were sounded almost like "mo-uh." 
In mirror practice, be guided by your own pronunciation. 

194. Using the mirror, study the movement for long d 
before r in the following: 

ore wore lore before 

iout roar door implore 

more yore sore story 

7. The more we know, the more we want to know. 8. Why 
did you leave the door open? 9. I wrote {cf. told, 'phoned) you 
not to be here before fowr. 10. Won't fowr more be enough? 



UNACCENTED LONG O 

195. For the sound of unaccented long d, as in "violin", 
''propose", the movement will very commonly be the relaxed- 
medium. Careful pronunciation, however, will show the 
puckered-wide + puckered-variable, the same as for accented 
long d. 

Sometimes, especially before an r, as in "horizon", or an 
1, as in "violin", unaccented long d may show only the 
puckered-wide movement. 

196. Final unaccented long d, as in "willow", usually shows 
the puckered-wide -j- puckered-variable. 

197. Using the mirror, study the movement for unaccented 
long d in the following: 

propose philosophy window 

promote violin sorrow 

opinion horizon tomorrow 

II. What's your opinion of the story. 12. I don't propose to 
allow it. 13. Won't you open the window for me? 14. Will you 
be here to-morrowf 15. We will promote the study of phil- 
osophy. 
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198. Mirror practice: (i) Study the words. in this lesson 
as directed in section 23. (2) Study the sentences as directed 
in section 3. 

199. Practice with assistant: (i) The words and sentences 
as directed in section 48. (2) The words and sentences as 
directed in sections 24 and 49. (3) The words as directed in 
section 112. (4) The sentences as directed in section 113. 
(5) The words for contrast in section 191 as directed in sec- 
tion 137. 



PART III. 200. Definite conversation practice; not less 
than half an hour, more if possible. 

201. When practising or talking with people, the necessity 
of a good light on the speaker's face should be realized. A 
light that makes visible the action of the tongue is a great 
help. A light from above, such as a high gas-light, will not 
do this; the light should be as nearly as possible on a level 
with the face. If in talking with people you find the speaker's 
face is in the shadow, either change your own position to a 
more favorable one, or ask the speaker to change his. 



LESSON XI 
PART I. 202. Practise the following according to the 
directions in sections i, 93, and 3. 

A Footnote to History 

"The open season is at hand, and now in all the angling 
clubs tall stories are to be heard," said Commissioner George 
M. Bowers of the Bureau of Fisheries in Washington. 

"I heard a group of anglers boasting and wrangling the 
other night. A pale, grave man, after listening to them for 
some time, said quietly: 

" 'Gentlemen, did you ever wonder what finally became of 
the whale that swallowed Jonah?' 

"'What's the use of wondering about that? Nothing defi- 
nite is known,' said a trout fisherman rudely. *Boys,' he went 
on, 'she tipped the beam — ' 

" 'Look here,' the grave man interrupted, *I know what 
became of that whale.' 

"'Humph! What?' said the trout fisherman. 

" 'For the rest of his life he made a bore of himself telling 
all the other whales how the largest man he ever caught 
wriggled loose and got away.'" — ^Washington Star. 



PART H. SHORT A 

Extended-Wide Movement 

203. For the sound of short 5, as in "hat", observe, in the 
mirror, that the lips at the corners are slightly drawn apart or 
extended, and that the opening between the lips is wide. 

204. This is called the extended-wide movement. 

205. To see that the lips are extended for short d, contrast 
"hat" and "hart" (vowel in "hart" is relaxed-widc) . The 
opening between the lips is about equally wide for both short 
5 (hat) and ah (hart). 
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206. A not infrequent help in recognizing short d is the 
forward position of the tongue. This will be seen by contrast- 
ing "hat" (tongue forward for the d) with "hart" (tongue 
back for the ah). 

207. For unaccented short 5, see sections 85 and 86. 

208. Contrast, in the mirror, the movements for short d 
and long ?. Observe (i) that for short d the lips have a single 
movement, while for long ? there is a double movement 
(relaxed-wide -j- relaxed-narrow) which is consequently 
somewhat slower; (2) that the lips are extended for short d 
and relaxed for long I; and (3) that the tongue is forward for 
short d and back for long f. 

fat rap tap lamb 

fight ripe type lime 

bat sat as have 

bite site ice hive 

209. Using the mirror, study the extended-wide movement 
for short d in the following: 

fat that have bramble appetite 

bat lap has family apple-pie 

rap tap flat labyrinth dandehon 

yam sap travel animal admirable 

I. Am I an apt pupil? 2. Have you traveled abroad? 3. The 
wrap was not warm enough. 4. Did you rap on the door? 5. 
The rap was not loud enough. 6. I told you that we would have 
a bad storm. 7. I hope the matter {cf. plan, man) will turn out 
all right. 8. Have you an appetite for apple-pie? 9. Doa't 
tantalize me. 10. An hour will elapse before the man will 
return. 11. Don't pronounce your words so rapidly. 12. That 
is an admirable plan. 



A IN "PAST" 
210. For the sound of the a in such words as "pass", "past", 
''task", "clasp", etc., the movement usually seen is the extended- 
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wide, the sound being short &. Occasionally, however, the sound 
is given as nearly equivalent to ah, in which case the movement 
is the relaxed-wide. 

an. Using the mirror, study the movement for this a in 
the following: 

fast lost blast nasty 

past both after banana 

13. Were you in France last summer? 14. I will see you this 
afternoon. 15. The man slipped on the banana peel. 



ai2. Mirror practice: (i) Study the words in this lesson as 
directed in section 23. (2) Study the sentences as directed in 
section 3. 

213. Practice with assistant: (i) The words and sen- 
tences as directed in section 48. (2) The words and sentences 
as directed in sections 24 and 49. (3) The words as directed 
in section 112. (4) The sentences as directed in section 113. 
(5) The words for contrast in section 208 as directed in section 
137- 



PART III. 214. Definite conversation practice; three 
quarters of an hour or more, though not necessarily all at one 
time. 

215. It should be reiterated: The mere study of this book 
itself, the learning of rules and explanations, will not make 
you a lip-reader. It is the practical work directed that is need- 
ful, all of it; there is no part that can be neglected without 
harmful effects upon your progress. 



LESSON XII 

PART I. 216. Practise the following according to the 
directions in sections i, 93, and 3. 

Dresden Goch> Nature 

A stranger was one day crossing the great bridge that spans 
the Elbe, at Dresden, and asked a native to direct him to a 
certain church which he wished to find. 

"Really, my dear sir," said the Dresdener, bowing low, "I 
grieve greatly to say it, but I cannot tell you." 

The stranger passed on, somewhat surprised at this voluble 
answer to his simple question. He had gone but a short dis- 
tance when he heard hurried footsteps behind him, and turn- 
ing round, saw the same man running to catch up with him. 

In a moment his pursuer was by his side, his breath almost 
gone, but enough left to pant out, hurriedly: "My dear sir, 
you asked me how you could find the church, and it grieved 
me to have to say I did not know. Just now I met my brother, 
but I'm sorry to say that he did not know either." 

— Selected. 



PART II. SH, ZH, CH, J 

Lip-Projected Movement 

217. For the sounds represented by the letters sh, as in "sham", 
zh, as in "azurei" (= azhure), ch, as in "chap", and j, as in 
"jam", observe, in the mirror, that the lips are slightly thrust 
forward or projected. It is especially easy to see this in profile. 

218. This is called the lip-projected movement. 

219. The letters ti in "rahbn", si in "peowon", ce in "ocean", > 
ch in "chivBlry", s in "^re", etc., have the sound of sh. The 
letters s, as in "plea,nire", and :s, as in "asrure", have the sound 
of 2h, Soft gy as in "^em", has the sound of ;. The letters 
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tch, as in '^crutch", have the same sound as ch in "much**; and 
dg, as in "led^e", has the same sound as soft g in "oblige". 

220. In colloquial speech, the t in such words as "fortune", 
and the d in such words as "educate", will, with most people, 
show this lip-projected movement. 

221. Contrast, in the mirror, the lip-projected movement 
for sh, etc., with the tremor-at-corners movement for s, as 
follows : 

sheep shy sham peach push 

seem sigh sap peace puss 

222. Contrast, in the mirror, the lip-projected movement 
for sh, etc., with the puckered-corners movement for r (before 
vowels). 

sheep shove shy sham show 

reap ruff rye ram roe 

223. Using the mirror, study the lip-projected movement 
for sh, zh, ch and ; in the following: 

wi^A ^Aabby 

pu^A ajsrure 

poac/i o^r^an 

mzsh oblige 

mar^A cAivalry 

percA cAauffeur 

I was out in the ^Aower. 3. The 
4. I wi^A you would be more cheer- 
ful. 5. CAildren ^Aould be seen and not heard. 6. My ^Aoe 
pincAes my toe. 7. PeacAes are ripe early this year. 8. Will 
you put the ^Aawl over my ^Aoulders? 9. The trees in the 
orcAard are loaded with apples. 10. The reward of perseverance 
is ,mre. 11. I've /ust fini^Aed the fifteenth cAapter of the story. 
12. 5'Aove the boat off from the ^Aore. 13. If you ^Aould do that, 
I'd wa^A my hands of the whole matter. 14. I'll be mucA obliged 
if you'll ^Aut the door. 15. Do you feel the moh'on of the ^Aip? 



^Aeep 


chip 


jam 


^Aoot 


child 


peacA 


jAarp 


jAould 


hu^e 


^Aout 


^Aawl 


wa/cA 


showe 


;oy 


oucA 


chirp 


^Aow 


mu^A 


I. Don't 


touch me. 2. 


I was 


knife is not 


^Aarp enough. 


4. I wi 
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224. Mirror practice: (i) Study the words in this lesson 
as directed in section 23. (2) Study the sentences as directed 
in section 3. 

225. Practice with assistant: (i) The words and sentences 
as directed in section 48. (2) The words and sentences as 
directed in sections 24 and 49. (3) The words as directed in 
section 112. (4) The sentences as directed in section 113. 
(5) The words for contrast in sections 221 and 222 as directed 
in section 137. 



PART III. 226. Definite conversation practice; three 
quarters of an hour at least, more if possible. 

227. Necessity has been called the mother of invention. It 
is also the mother of achievement. The achievements of all 
lip-readers will be surer and more rapid, the more they force 
upon themselves the necessity of understanding with the eyes. 
We can best lay this necessity upon ourselves at first in our 
home life. As far as may be possible, communication with 
members of the family should be by sight. Requests for 
diflferent articles at the table may quickly be learned and 
understood in this way. And at all other times the endeavor 
should be made not to depend upon the ears when the eyes 
can serve. 



LESSON XIII 

PART I. aaS. Practise the following according to the 
directions in sections i, 93, and 3. 

Two Excellent Arguments 

The physician's first professional call for the day was upon 
a man that was ill with the grip. 

"Doctor," groaned the patient, "this is the first sickness of 
any kind that I have had for fifteen years, and it's mighty 
annoying to be cooped up in this way." 

"My dear sir," soothingly replied the doctor, "think how 
much more fortunate than the great majority .of people you 
have been. You have every reason for bearing your affliction 
with patience." 

His next call was upon a man with a severe case of inflam- 
matory rheumatism. 

"Doctor," moaned the patient, "I seem to be always sick 
with something or other. I don't believe I have had a well 
day since the year of the world's fair in Chicago." 

"Then, my dear sir," replied the doctor, as he wrote his 
prescription, "you certainly should have learned by this time 
to bear your affliction with patience." 

— Chicago Tribune. 



PART II. SHORT E 

Extended-Medium Movement 

229. For the sound of short 8, as in "ltf\ observe, in the 
mirror, that the lips at the corners are slightly drawn apart or 
extended, and that the opening between the lips is medium 
between the narrow and the wide openings, 

230. This is called the extended-medium movement. 

231. To see that the lips are extended for short (i, contrast 
"bet" and "but" (vowel in "but" is relaxed-mtAiwrn). The 
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opening between the lips is about equally wide for short e 
(bet) and short t* (but), that is, it is medium for both. 

232. Sometimes a help in recognizing short e is found in 
the forward position of the tongue. This will be seen by con- 
trasting "dell" (tongue forward for the ^) with "dull" (tongue 
back for the w). 

233. Observe that ai, as in "said", ay, as in "says", ea, as in 
"br^ad", a, as in "many", etc., have the sound of short i. 

234. This movement is especially subject to confusion with 
others. A careful study in the mirror of the contrasts in this 
section and in sections 235, 236 and 237 is essential. 

Contrast the extended-medium movement with the relaxed- 
medium. In addition to the difference indicated by the words 
"extended" and "relaxed", notice also that the tongue is for- 
ward in the mouth for short ^ (extended-medium), and that 
it is back for short u (relaxed-medium). 

bet = lip-shut + ^^r/^nd^d-medium -j- flat-tongue-to-gum 
but = lip-shut -f r^/a^r^d-medium + flat-tongue-to-gum 

dell rest left jest 

dull rust luffed just 

235. Contrast the extended-medium with the relaxed-narrow. 
In addition to the difference indicated by the words "extended" 
and "relaxed", notice also that the lips are a little further 
apart for short S (extended-medium) than for short I (relaxed- 
narrow). 

bet = lip shut -\- extended-medium -\- flat-tongue-to-gum 
bit = lip-shut + relaxed-narrow + flat-tongue-to-gum 

tell set left red 

till sit lift rid 

236. Contrast the extended-w^diww with the extended-zwd^.. 
The mouth is open more widely for short d (extended-wide) 
than for short ^ (extended-medium). 
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led = pointed-tongue-to-gum + extended-m^dtnifi + flat-tongue-to-gum 
lad = pointed-tongue-to-gum + extended-xidde + flat-tongue-to-gum 

said bet shed ten 

sad bat shad fan 

237. Contrast the extended-m^rfiwm with the extended-nar- 
row. The lips are noticeably nearer together for long i (ex- 
tended-narrow) than for short S (extended-medium). 

dell = flat-tongue-to-gum + tKttndtd-medium -f- pointed-tongue-to-gum 
deal = flat-tongue-to-gum + extended-narrow + pointed-tongue-to-gum 

bed said fed red 

bead seed feed reed 

338. Using the mirror, study the extended-medium move- 
ment for short ^ in the following: 



en 


yen 


sh^U 


breath 


enemy 


iell 


th^ra 


th^ft 


weapon 


^velope 


b^U 


l^ft 


w^ 


v^ry 


tdephone 


w^U 


t^U 


w^st 


. iorever 


pleasant 


r^st 


sdl 


w^dge 


iriend 


weather 



I. T^U me what I am to do. (cf. Ten me what happened to 
you.) 2. Will you l^t me use the telephone? 3. How much time 
have you kft? 4. The p^n is mightier than the sword. 5. We'll 
s^U the farm for s^ven thousand dollars. 6. I kft my umbrella 
at the hot^l. 7. Please pass me the br^ad (the p^per, the 
butter, etc.). 8. To learn to read the lips is worth ^very pos- 
sible effort. 9. ril t^U you if you promise nrver to t^ll. 10. 
We had v^ry pkasant weather for the journey. 11. Did you 
ever see such wet weather? 12. We had the b^st time we ^ver 
had on our trip w^st. 13. I said I would Irt you know by s^ven. 
14. I f^lt v^ry much b^ter after you kft. 15. "Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and ins^arable." 



239. Mirror practice: (i) Study the words in this lesson 
as directed in section 23. (2) Study the sentences as directed 
in section 3. 
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240. Practice with assistant: (i) The words and sentences 
as directed in section 48. (2) The words and sentences as 
directed in sections 24 and 49. (3) The words as directed in 
section iia. (4) The sentences as directed in section 113. 
(5) The words for contrast in sections 234, 235, 236 and 237 
as directed in section 137. 



PART III. 241. Definite conversation practice; three 
quarters of an hour at least, more if possible. 

242. There is always more or less in a general conversation 
that can be lost without serious detriment to the thought. If 
we lose a word here and there, it does not pay, as a rule, to 
interrupt the speaker. We must be very careful, however, 
not to carry "bluffing" too far. To pretend to understand, 
when really scarcely anything is understood, is inexcusable. 



LESSON XIV 

PART I. 343. Practise the following according to the 
directions in sections i^ 93, and 3. 

Willing to Repeat 

The office boy to a large firm of publishers, recently, when 
sent to one of the operative departments with a message, 
noticed that something was wrong with the machinery. He 
gave the alarm, and thus prevented much damage. The cir- 
cumstance was reported to the head of the firm, before whom 
John was summoned. 

"You have done me a great service, my boy," he said. "In 
future your wages will be increased $1 weekly." 

"Thank you, sir," said the bright little fellow. "I'll do my 
best to be worth it, and to be a good servant to you." 

The reply struck the chief almost as much as the lad's 
previous service had done. 

"That's the right spirit," he said. "In all the years I have 
been in business no one has ever thanked me in that way. I 
will make the increase $2. Now, what do you say to that?" 

"Well, sir," said the boy, after a moment's hesitation, 
"would you mind if I said it again?" 

— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 



PART II. LONG A 

Extended-Medium+Relaxed-Narrow 

244. For the diphthongal sound of long a, as in "ape", observe, 
in the mirror, that the lips combine two movements, beginning 
with the extended-medium and shading off into the rdaxed- 
narrow. 

245. The letters at, as in "vain", ay, as in "way", ei, as in 
"w^fgh", etc., have the sound of long 5. 
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246. In rapid speech it is not always possible to see the 
relaxed-narrow element of the combination for long d; in this 
case long H will seem to show only the extended-medium 
movement and hence will look like short i; the context must 
frequently be relied upon to determine the right sound. 

Nevertheless, the combined movements for long a may be 
sometimes seen; contrast the following in the mirror. Short 
i shows as a quicker, sharper movement than long J. 
fail bait late shade Yale 

fell bet let shed yell 

347. Because both long d and long I show a double move- 
ment ending in the relaxed-narrow, they are sometimes con- 
fused. Contrast as follows, noting that the diflference lies in 
the diflference between the extended-medium and the relaxed- 
wide. The tongue is forward in the mouth for long J and 
back for long I; the mouth is open less widely for long H than 
for long f; the lips are extended at the corners for long J, and 
are relaxed for long f. 

ways say pale dame lay 

wise sigh pile dime lie 

248. Using the mirror, study the movement for long 3 in 
the following: 

shame ape today 

wove place yesterday* 

save page relation 

shave traj newspaper 

faith table favorite 

I. I have unbounded {of. any amount of) faith in you. 2. 
How far away are the moimtains? 3. What is your favorite 
flower. 4. My favorite newspaper is the Times, 5. The wave 



ail 


yea 


fail 


th^j 


pafl 


lame 


waj 


name 


ray 


same 



* It should be noticed that final -day in this word, and also in the days 
of the week, Sunday, Monday, etc., is usually slurred, and the words are 
heard colloquially not as ''yester-day , "Sun-day", etc., but as "yesterdy", 
"Sundy", etc. 
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swept me oflf my feet. 6. Have you ever heard of the famous 
"one-hoss shay" ? 7. What do you suppose they'll say when th^y 
hear the news? 8. I mailed you the letter on Monday (Tuesday, 
Wednesday, etc.). 9. How did you enjoy the play you saw the 
day before yesterday? 



A IN "PARE" 

349. For the sound of the a in "pare", "care", etc., the move- 
ment usually shown is the extended-medium. 

350. The above statement constitutes the rule whether the 
r sound is slurred or not. Nevertheless, individual and local 
peculiarities, under the influence of a slurred r, may give two 
other possibilities for this sound. 

(i) If the r is slurred, the a in "pare" is sometimes heard as 
long dy showing the combination of extended-medium + relaxed- 
narrow. By this pronunciation, "stare" and "stayer" would 
be sounded, and would look, alike. 

(2) Less commonly, with the r sound slurred, the a in "pare" 
is heard as short 5, showing the extended-wide. 

351. The a in "carry", "marry", etc., is correctly short d, show- 
ing the extended- wide ; but it is occasionally heard with the 
sound of the a in "pare", showing the extended-medium. 

252. Observe that ea as in '*peaT'\ and ai as in "pair", have 
the same sound as the a in "pare". 

253. Using the mirror, study the movement for a, as in 
"pare", in the following: 

air w^ar lair spare 

fair rare dare stare 

b^ar th^ir share flare 

10. Wh^e there's a will, there's a way. 11. If it rains, you 

may share my umbrella. 12. All that I want is fair play. 13. 

I hope I shall see you at the fair today. 14. Let us have plenty 

of fresh air. 15. Spare the rod, and spoil the child. 16. "What 

is so rare as a day in June?" 
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254. Mirror Practice: (i) Study the words in this lesson 
as directed in section 23. (2) Study the sentences as directed 
in section 3. 

.255. Practice with assistant: (i) The words and sentences 
as directed in section 48. (2) The words and sentences as 
directed in sections 24 and 49. (3) The words as directed in 
section 112. (4) The sentences as directed in section 113, 
(5) The words for contrast in sections 246 and 247 as directed 
in section 137. 



PART III. 256. Definite conversation practice; three- 
quarters of an hour at least. - 

257. All lip-readers should endeavor also to be mind readers ; 
that is, we should try to put ourselves in as close and sympa- 
thetic touch as possible with the mind of the person talking 
to us. We should watch not only the lips, though the lips 
must be the focus of our attention, but also the expression of 
the whole face, a smile or a frown, the light in the eyes, the 
lifting of an eyebrow, a shrug, the turn of head or hand." If 
we form the habit of so watching people, the study of these 
adventitious aids becomes instinctive and unconscious, and 
many a time will help to elucidate a difficult passage in con- 
versation. Even if we don't understand what is said, we 
should answer smile with smile, and respond generally in 
the expression of our face to the expressions revealed in the 
speaker's face. This will help to put us in touch with the 
mood of the speaker, and so help us to understand perhaps 
the next remark if not the one before. 



LESSON XV 

PART I. 258. Practise the following according to the 
directions in sections i, and 3. Instead of practising as 
directed in section 93, let your assistant use two stories, that 
in the preceding lesson and that here given, reading a sentence 
now from one, now from the other, and so on. The work 
should be taken as rapidly as possible and with interruption 
only for the thought of each sentence. 

The Hare and the Tortoise 

A Hare one day made himself merry over the slow pace of 
the Tortoise, and vainly boasted of his own great speed in 
running. 

The Tortoise took the laugh in good part. "Let us try a 
race," she said ; "I will run with you five miles for five dollars, 
and the Fox out yonder shall be the judge." 

The Hare agreed, and away they started together. 

The Tortoise never for a moment stopped, but jogged along 
with a slow, steady pace, straight to the end of the course. 
But the Hare, full of sport, first outran the Tortoise, then fell 
behind ; having come midway to the goal, he began to nibble 
at the young herbage, and to amuse himself in many ways. 
After a while, the day being warm, he lay down for a nap, 
saying, "If she should go by, I can easily enough catch up." 

When he awoke, the Tortoise was not in sight ; and, running 
as fast as he could, he found her comfortably dozing at their 
goal, after her success was gained. 

— From Stickney's edition of Aesop's Fables, by 
courtesy of Messrs. Ginn and Company. 



PART II. K, G, NG, NK 

Throat Movement 
259, For the sounds represented by the letters k, as in 'lain'', 
hard g, as in "go", ng, as in "rang", and nk, as in "ronk". 
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observe, in the mirror, the contracting movement of the muscles 
of the throat just above the larynx (Adam's apple). 

260. This is called the throat movement. 

261. Hard r, as in ^Van", ch, as in "epocA'^ ck, as in "bacfe'^ 
and q, as in ''guaint", all have the soimd of k. In nk and ng, the 
only effect of the n is to nasalize the sounds; the tongue does 
not go to the upper gum as the pure n sound would require — 
hence the n itself shows no separate movement. 

262. The throat movement is an extremely difficult one to 
see. On many people it cannot be seen at all. If seen, it must 
be seen while you are watching the lips. Usually the sounds 
for this movement must be told by the context. Being all palatal 
sounds, they require no definite lip movement, though the 
lips are always open. The appearance of the movement on 
the lips often approximates closely to the movement of a 
preceding vowel. For example, as we say "rang", the lips 
will have an opening only slightly less wide for the ng than 
that of the. extended- wide movement for the preceding short 
a sound; while as we say "ink", the lips for the nk will have 
almost the relaxed-narrow opening of the preceding short I 
sound. 

263. Try to see the throat movement by contrasting the fol- 
lowing couplets before the mirror. 

scum skip scheme scoop sky scab bugs 

sum sip seem soup sigh sap bus 

barks begs beaks books talks cream cry 

bars Bess bees puss daws ream rye 

264. Using the mirror, study the throat movement in the 
following : 

keep good week blarfe school 

cool call boofe ran^ pirture 

row coil walfe quBxt photo^aph 

come comb talA cram remarfe 

curve camp thinfe clam fishing 
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I. I be^ your pardon, {cf. I made a remar*.) 2. Can't you 
be more careful? 3. Don't scowl at me in that way. 4. I thani 
you for your trouble. 5. Can you come at one (two, three, itc.) 
o'clocfef 6. I can't understand what you say. 7. Speai more 
slowly and I can imderstand you better. 8. Where did you have 
your pictures tafeen? 9. I thini the photo^aph is a very ^ood 
lijfeeness of you. 10. Will you tafee a walfe with me. 11. The 
early bird catches the worm. 12. Sauce for the j^oose is sauce 
for the j^ander. 13. This is the coldest January (February, 
March, etc.) we have ever had. 14. How long before you will 
come hzckf 15. If you would (c/. want to, wish to) succeed, 
you must persist. 



Throat Movement+Tremor-at-Corners 

265. The letter x represents a combination of two sounds, 
namely, of k and s (as "bo^ = "bo*/'), or of g and z (as 
"ejract" = "e^jsract"). Hence, theoretically, the sounds repre- 
sented by X show a combination of the throat movement and 
the tremor-at'Corners movement; practically, however, the 
throat movement is seldom seen, so that x looks like s or z. 
This will be seen by contrasting "next" and "nest", "hoax" 
and "hoes", etc. 

266. The X in "Xenia", "Xenophon", etc., has the sound of z. 
The X in "anrious" (or rather the nx) has the sound of nksh 
("anxious" = "anfe^Aus"), and hence shows the lip-projected 
movement. 

267. Using the mirror, study the movement for x in the fol- 
lowing : 

fo^ir sijT explain 

flar ne^rt complex 

16. I bought a bo^ of candy. 17. I will see you again nejrt 
week. 18. I am an^rious to know all about it. 
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268. Mirror practice: (i) Study the words in this lesson 
as directed in section 23, (2) Study the sentences as directed 
in section 3. 

269. Practice with assistant: (i) The words and sentences 
as directed in section 48. (2) The words and sentences as 
directed in sections 24 and 49. (3) The words as directed in 
section 112. (4) The sentences as directed in section 113. 
(5) The words for contrast in section 263 as directed in sec- 
tion 137, 



PART III. 270. Definite conversation practice of at least 
one hour. This hour need not, and in most cases should advis- 
ably not, be all at one time. 

271. Do not forget to guard against having your assistant 
talk with you or read to you with exaggerated "mouthing" 
or unnatural jerkiness. Slow speech, if necessary, is some- 
times permissible if it be smooth and even; but measured, 
word-by-word utterance is never permissible. In fact, such 
utterance if persisted in by your friends may easily do you 
actual harm rather than good. 



BY WAY OF SUGGESTION 

272. The preceding lessons give a complete exposition of 
the theory of lip-reading. Faithful study of them, and prac- 
tice as directed, should already mean for you not a little 
toward your mastery of the art. Nevertheless, they are really 
but the foundation; further practice is essential, and practice 
of several different kinds. 

In the first place, advantage should be taken of every oppor- 
tunity to apply your study practically. Try, as far as possible, 
to rely upon lip-reading for your intercourse with others. Do 
not put "hand to ear" at the first failure to understand; keep 
your eyes on the mouth of the speaker, and try again. We 
must realize the value of self-confidence. It is natural for 
a deaf person to feel timid and retiring. That is a feeling we 
should strive to overcome. It i5 no crime to be deaf, and it 
is also no crime not to understand what someone says to us. 
If we don't understand, we should not hesitate to ask for the 
repetition. Each victory gained adds to our self-confidence, 
and helps us to carry ourselves with increasing assurance in 
all our relations with others. 

In your definite study, remember that it is the practical 
work that is necessary, all of it. If you want to and expect 
to succeed, you must do what the book tells you to do. The 
whole program outlined must be followed, for stories, for 
exercises, and for conversation. For example, in the stories, 
it is not enough simply to have them read to you by your 
assistant; you must have the practice of understanding the 
story in changed words, the questions based on the story, the 
skipping practice, etc. 

Some lip-readers who are not very deaf and who in conver- 
sation would usually hear the voice more or less, find that 
this sound of the voice confuses them, that they understand 
better when they hear no sound. This is not as it should be, 
and such students need to develop a co-operation of eye and 
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ear. To do this, have some of each kind of practice directed 
in the following Outline Lesson given to you by your assis- 
tant in a semi-audible tone of voice, though not loud enough 
to permit you to understand by hearing alone. 

The Outline Lesson here given for your subsequent study 
must be followed carefully from step to step in each stage of 
your progress. 



OUTLINE LESSON 

PART I. 273. The stories given in sections 276-295, and 
the suggestions of further material for practice in section 296, 
will carry you on indefinitely for work of this kind. 

Your practice of these stories with your assistant should be 
in accordance with the directions in sections i and 258. The 
proportion of time given to this work should be from one-third 
to one-half of all the time given you by your assistant. 

Your practice of these stories with the mirror should be in 
accordance with the directions given in section 3. About one- 
half the total time given to mirror practice should be devoted 
to this work. Your mirror practice of the Colloquial Sen- 
tences in section 297 may be included in this time. 



PART II. 274. The exercises given in sections 298-320 will 
provide sufficient material to last you for the equivalent of 
fifty or more lessons. Specific directions in regard to their 
practice will be found in connection with them. Of mirror 
practice, about one-half the total time should be devoted to these 
exercises. Of practice with your assistant, from one-fourth to 
one-third of the time should be given to them. 



PART III. 275. Conversation practice. About one-fourth 
to one-third of the total time gpiven you by your assistant 
should be taken up with conversation practice. A part of 
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this time should be devoted to practising the colloquial sen- 
tences in section 297. 

As you gain skill, and if it can be arranged, you will find 
it well to have conversation practice in which two other 
people besides yourself take part. These two should converse 
with each other on some topic of interest to all, while you 
try to follow them; join in the conversation yourself occa- 
sionally so as to keep in touch. This work has a two-fold 
object: first, practice at profile or side face, but especially 
practice in following the thought in a general conversation 
not directed particularly to yourself. 

In addition to this definite conversation practice, do not fail 
always to watch people talking, whether they are talking 
directly to you or not. Among other things, this will help 
accustom you to seeing different mouths. 



STORIES FOR PRACTICE 
Responsibility 
276. Responsibility alone drives man to toil and brings out 
his best gifts. For this reason the pensions given to scholars 
are said to have injured some men of genius. Johnson wrote 
his immortal Rasselas to raise money to buy his mother's 
coffin. Hunger and pain drove Lee to the invention of his 
loom. Left a widow with a family to support, in mid-life, 
Mrs. TroUope took to authorship and wrote a score of volumes. 
The most piteous tragedy in English literature is that of Cole- 
ridge. Wordsworth called him the most myriad-minded man 
since Shakespeare, and Lamb thought him "an archangel 
slightly damaged." The generosity of his friends gave the 
poet a home and all its comforts without the necessity of 
toil. Is it possible that ease and lack of responsibility, with 
opium, helped wreck him? What did the critic mean when 
he said of a rich young friend, "He needs poverty alone to 
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make him a great painter"? It is responsibility that teaches 
caution, foresight, prudence, courage, and turns feeblings into 
giants. — Hillis. 



Mark Twain and Whistler 

277. A friend of Mark Twain's tells an amusing incident 
in connection with the first meeting between the humorist 
and the late James McNeill Whistler, the artist. 

The friend had warned Clemens that the painter was a 
confirmed joker, and Mark had solemnly replied that he would 
get the better of Whistler should the latter attempt "any 
funny business." Furthermore, Twain determined to antici- 
pate Whistler if possible. 

The two were introduced in Whistler's studio ; and Clemens, 
assuming an air of hopeless stupidity, approached a just com- 
pleted painting and said : 

"Not at all bad, Mr. Whistler, not at all bad; only," he 
added, with a motion as if to rub out a cloud effect, "if I were 
you, I'd do away with that cloud." 

"Great heavens, sir!" exclaimed Whistler, almost beside 
himself. "Do be careful not to touch that; the paint is not 
yet dry." 

"Oh, I don't mind that," responded Twain with an air of 
perfect nonchalance; "you see I'm wearing gloves." 

— Selected. 



Hope Deferred 

278. They sat each at an extreme end of the horse-hair sofa. 
They had been courting now for something like two years, 
but the wide gap between had always been respectfully pre- 
served. 

"A penny for your thoughts, Sandy," murmured Maggie, 
after a silence of an hour and a half. 
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"Well," replied Sandy slowly, with surprising boldness, 
"to tell you the truth, I was just thinking how fine it would 
be if you were to give me a bit of a kiss." 

"I've no objection," simpered Maggie, moving over; and 
she kissed him plumply on the tip of his left ear. 

Sandy relapsed into a brown study once more, and the 
clock ticked twenty-seven minutes. 

"And what are you thinking about now — another, eh?" 

"No, no ; it's more serious now." 

"Is it?" asked Maggie softly. Her heart was going pit-a- 
pat with expectation. "And what might it be?" 

"I was just thinking," answered Sandy, "that it was about 
time you were paying me that penny." 

— Ladies? Home Journal. 



Mr. Choate was Obliging 

279. The custom for men servants to wear evening dress 
has its embarrassments. When Mr. Choate was our ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James, he was one evening attending 
a function at which many other diplomats were present. They 
of course wore full regimentals, while Mr. Choate wore the 
simple evening dress of the American gentleman. At a late 
hour he was standing by the door, when a foreign diplomat 
approached, and mistaking him for a servant, said to him: 

"Call me a cab." 

"You're a cab, sir," readily responded Mr. Choate. 

The diplomat, in a high state of indignation, sought the 
host and complained that one of the servants had insulted 
him, and pointed out the offender. 

"Why," said the host, "that's Ambassador Choate. Come, 
let me introduce you." 

The diplomat was greatly chagrined, and on presentation 
made his apologies to the American ambassador. 

"Oh, that's all right," said Mr. Choate. "But if you had 
only been better looking, I'd have called you a hansom cab." 

— Selected. 
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Dust on the Atlantic 

280. Secretary of State Knox has a colored messenger in 
his office who knows something of geography. 

Alongside of the Secretary's desk is a great globe, stand- 
ing almost six feet high. The other day Mr. Knox consulted 
it to see if it were really true that the sun never sets on our 
dominions nowadays, or to learn something else of equal im- 
portance. The Pennsylvania statesman is the pink of neat- 
ness, and was somewhat irritated to find that the big revolv- 
ing ball had soiled his coat sleeve. 

"William," he said sharply to the messenger, and la3ring 
his finger on the globe, "there is dust there a foot thick." 

"It's thicker'n that, Mr. Secretary," replied the negro with 
the familiarity that comes of mingling with greatness. 

"What do you mean?" demanded the premier. 

"Why, you'se got your finger on the desert of Sahara." 

Mr. Knox did badly at trying to suppress a smile. 

"You'll find some on the Atlantic Ocean, too," he remarked, 
as he turned to his desk. 

— Crist, in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 



A Touching Message 

281. Mr. George Broadhurst, the playwright, is an English- 
man, and recently made a visit to his native country. After 
having lived a week at one of the large hotels in London, he 
was surprised on the evening of his departure, although at 
a very late hour, to see an endless procession of waiters, maids, 
porters and pages come forward with the expectant smile and 
empty hand. When each and all had been well bestowed, 
even boots and under-boots and then another boots, he dashed 
for the four-wheeler that was to carry him safely away. 

Settling himself with a sigh of relief, he was about to be 
off, when a page popped his head into the window and breath- 
lessly exclaimed: 
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"I beg pardon, sir, but the night-lift man says he's waiting 
for a message from you, sir." 

"A message from me?" 

"Yes, sir ; he says he cawn't go to sleep without a messag^e 
from you, sir." 

"Really, he can't go to sleep without a message from me?" 

"No, sir." 

"How touching. Then tell him, Tleasant dreams.' " 

— Saturday Evening Post 



Worse than Earthquakes 

282. Speaking of volcanoes, earthquakes and other great 
convulsions of Nature, it may be well to remember that there 
are some things even more destructive ; witness a tale that is 
told of an occurrence during the earthquake in Charleston, 
South Carolina, several years ago. 

A resident of the shaken city, while he felt that his duties 
required him to remain there to do what he might for the 
sufferers, sent his six-year-old son out of the danger and 
confusion to the youngster's grandfather in New York. Three 
days after the boy's arrival the Charleston man received this 
telegram from his father : "Send us your earthquake and take 
back your boy." 

A man, now middle aged, whose boyhood home was in the 
same fertile region, was wont to recall a very severe freshet 
that swept the old homestead away. "And the next thing I 
saw of father," he would say at a thrilling point of the narra- 
tive, "he was sailing downstream on the dining-room table." 

"And what did you do?" would be the invariable query. 

"Oh, I accompanied him on the piano." 

— Woman's Home Companion, 



American Humor 
283. How a piece of American humor was "managed" is 
told by the Rev. Dr. Hillis, of Brooklyn. He, with many other 
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American scholars, attended an educational conference at Edin- 
burgh, and sat at dinner beside a Scotch professor. 

"I have had some correspondence with Professor B., of 
Chicago," beg^n the Scotchman. "Is there any possibility of 
your knowing him?" 

"Very well," was the cordial reply, "and he happens to be 
sitting at the next table, the third from the end." 

"Indeed!" replied the astonished Scotchman. "I have also 
some letters from Professor O., of the University of Michigan. 
Probably you know nothing of him." 

"On the contrary, I know him very well. There he sits 
near the corner of the room ; the man with whiskers and gold 
spectacles." 

This was too much of a coincidence for the nettled meta- 
physician, who regarded it merely as American humor; but 
he went on stiffly: 

"Well, sir, I have had relations with another American, a 
minister near New York, one Dr. Hillis " 

"Oh," laughed back the other, tapping himself on the breast, 
"I am he." 

With a snort of indignation the Scotchman fled the room. 
As the New York Tribune explains, "American humor had 
been carried too far." 



The Masterpiece 

284. Alma-Tadema, the artist, did not achieve fame at a 
single bound. He had a few ups to many downs before he 
was finally recognized as a painter of ability. In his student 
days one of his unsuccessful pictures was returned unsold by 
the committee of the Brussels Exhibition of 1859. The sub- 
ject was a house on fire. 

Instead of a tirade against the stupidity or favoritism of 
the committee, the artist asked his fellow students into his 
studio and invited them to jump through his canvas. He led 
the way by leaping head first through the oily flames. 
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A second unsuccessful effort was a large-sized square pic- 
ture that came back again and again to its creator's easel, 
until at last he revenged himself upon it in a novel way by 
cutting the picture out of its frame and giving it to an old 
woman to use as a table cover. 

There was some one at last to appreciate its excellence. 
The next time Alma-Tadema saw the old woman she told 
him that it was "much better than those common oilcloth 
things. They always let the water through/' she explained, 
"but that one of yours is a good thick one, with plenty of 
paint on it." — Associated Sunday Magazine. 



Ready for the Summer Boarder 

285. The dignified president of a well-known and flourish- 
ing New England college, tells the following story at his own 
expense : 

One summer some years ago he spent a vacation of several 
weeks at a farmhouse in a Maine town. The next season he 
received a letter from his former boarding mistress inquiring 
if he would like to return. 

In reply he stated that he would be very glad to pass 
another summer vacation with her, provided some needed 
changes were made about the place. 

"First," wrote the college president, "your maid Mary is 
persona non grata, being anything but neat and orderly in her 
ways, and if she is still with you I trust you will at least 
not allow her to wait on the table. 

"Secondly, I would suggest that the sanitary conditions on 
your place would be greatly improved if the pigsty were 
moved back a few rods further from the house or done 
away with altogether. 

"I will wait until I hear from you before deciding about 
coming." 

The somewhat particular college president was reassured 
by the receipt of the following reply : 
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"Mary has went. We ain't had no hogs on the place since 
you was here last summer. Be sure and come." 

— Judge. 



Division of Labor 

286. "Got any work this mornin', Mistah Boyd?" asked old 
Billy Bulger, safe in the knowledge that no work would be 
entrusted to him. 

"No," was the response; and then, before Billy could ask 
for the customary contribution : "But wait a minute. Lawyer 
Phillips has owed me twenty dollars for twenty years. Col- 
lect it and I'll give you half." And the merchant, knowing 
how bad was the debt, winked at a waiting customer. 

The old man found the lawyer in the middle of a group of 
prospective clients and influential citizens. Thrusting through 
the group, he called in stentorian tones : 

"Mistah Phillips, suh!" 

"Well?" queried the lawyer, much annoyed. 

"Mistah Boyd done tell me that you've owed him twenty 
dollars for about a hundred years; and he wants to know 
can you pay him, suh." 

The lawyer hurried to Billy's side. 

"You idiot," he said, "do you want to ruin my business? 
Here !" and he thrust a ten-dollar bill into the old man's hand. 

"Well, Billy," said the merchant, "did you get it?" 

The old man grinned. 

"I got my half all right," he chuckled; "but you'd better 
look out when you go back to get your half — ^he's right smart 
hot over it, suh !" — Success. 



Miser Brown 
287. I was speaking of John Wanamaker. While reproving 
some of his Sunday-school pupils for laughing at a deaf boy's 
wrong answers to misunderstood questions, he said: 
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"Boys, it isn't right to laugh at anyone's affliction. Besides, 
you never know when your own words may be turned against 
you. I once knew a deaf man — let us call him Brown — ^who 
was disposed to stinginess. He never married; but he was 
very fond of society, so one day he felt compelled to give a 
banquet to the many ladies and gentlemen whose guest he 
had been. 

"They were amazed that his purse-strings had been unloosed 
so far, and they thought he deserved encouragement, so it was 
arranged that he should be toasted. One of the most daring 
young men of the company was selected ; for it took a lot of 
nerve to frame and propose a toast to so unpopular a man as 
Miser Brown. But the young man rose. And this is what 
was heard by everyone except Brown, who never heard any- 
thing that was not roared into his ear : 

" 'Here's to you, Miser Brown. You are no better than a 
tramp, and it is suspected that you got most of your money 
dishonestly. We trust that you may get your just deserts yet, 
and land in the penitentiary.' 

'Visible evidences of applause made Brown smile with 
gratification. He got upon his feet, raised his glass to his 
lips, and said : *The same to you, sir.' " 

— Marshall P. Wilder, in the New York Tribune. 



No Longer Living 

288. Americans arriving in Madeira are interested in finding 
the house where Christopher Columbus lived. The house is 
no longer standing, but the site is marked. It is seldom 
inquired for, however, and thereby hangs a tale. 

A party of ladies who undertook to find the home of Colum- 
bus were assured by their guide that he could take them to 
the place. He soon showed such ignorance, however, that 
they discarded him and took another guide, who vowed by all 
the saints held in reverence in Madeira that he knew the way. 
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Up one narrow street and down another he led them, gather- 
ing other natives as he went, shouting for information here 
and there in Portuguese, and handing it down to his followers 
in broken English. He stopped at several corners and changed 
his plans as others gave him fresh and diflFerent information; 
and each native who told him the way followed after, and so 
the crowd grew. 

At last he stopped with an impressive gesture, and com- 
manding all to wait he disappeared into an ancient-looking 
house. He was gone a long time, and they wondered what 
had happened, and began to think of finding their way back 
without him. But at last he appeared, disappointed and 
visibly sad. He had sorrowful news to tell and he prepared 
to break it gently. The ladies had hard work to get him to 
impart his information. But finally, gathering himself 
together and striking a tragic attitude, he exclaimed : 

"Christopher Columbo no live here. He dead." 

— Selected. 



Why the Stove was Elevated 

289. Two professors were one time the guests of a college 
chum at a hunting camp in the woods. When they entered 
the camp their attention was attracted to the unusual posi- 
tion of the stove, which was set on posts about four feet high. 

One of the professors began to comment on the knowledge 
woodsmen gain by observation. "Now," said he, "This man 
discovered that the heat radiating from the stove strikes the 
roof, and the circulation is so quickened that the camp is 
warmed in much less time than would be required if the stove 
were in its regular place on the floor." 

The other professor was of the opinion that the stove was 
elevated to be above the window in order that cool and pure 
air could be had at night. 
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The host, being more practical, contended that the stove 
was elevated in order that a good supply of green wood could 
be placed beneath it to dry. 

After considerable argument each man placed a dollar bill 
upon the table, and it was agreed that the one whose opinion 
was nearest the guide's reason for elevating the stove should 
take the pool. 

The guide was called and asked why the stove was placed in 
such an unusual position. 

"Well," said he, "when I brought the stove up the river I 
lost most of the stove-pipe overboard, and had to set the 
stove up there so as to have the pipe reach the roof." 

He got the money. 

— Boston Herald. 



How Nye Knew North Carouna 

290. While standing on top of Lookout Mountain a few 
days ago, says W. L. Visscher, in the Chicago Times-Herald, 
I was carried back to memories of dear old Bill Nye, for we 
had stood upon that same spot some years before, and a guide 
told us that we could see seven States from that point of view ; 
namely, Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 

"Where's North Carolina?" Nye inquired. 

The man pointed to a place in the horizon to which distance 
gave a purple hue. 

"What makes you think that is North Carolina?" Nye asked. 

"Oh, we know by the direction and the conformation of 
the mountains there." the man replied. 

"Well, I know that's not North Carolina," Nye declared, 
with some vehemence. "And you know it, too, if you would 
stop to think. Here is a map of the United States, and you 
can see that North Carolina is pink. Besides, I know it is 
pink. I live in that State considerably, and I have helped to 
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paint it red, but of course I go away sometimes, and it fades 
a little, leaving it pink. No, sir; you can't stuflF me. The 
place you are pointing at a color-blind man could see is 
purple." 

Nye said those things so seriously that the man was almost 
dazed. He gave Nye a puzzled look, and then went on point- 
ing out the other States. 



A Double Blessing 
291. It was in the earlier years of my ministry, and my wife 
and I were invited to dine with one of my good deacons. In 
that New Hampshire region few laymen were in the habit of 
asking a blessing at table ; but it is quite the custom to invite 
the minister to do so, and what is customary is looked for. 
At that time my deafness, though rapidly growing upon me, 
was in its earlier stages, and I was resolutely striving by 
special alertness to fight off its natural consequences. So, 
waiting for the invitation, which surely my reverent deacon 
would not withhold, I construed a seeming nod to be that, 
and bowed my head and reverently said grace. Raising my 
head, I caught the eyes of my wife from across the table, 
who was looking at me as only wives can look, her face all 
colors except the right one. It was clearly apparent that 
something had gone wrong, though I could not divine what. 
The table was bountifully spread, and cheerful, and the hour 
of conversation after it was very pleasant . . .; and I 
quite forgot that reproving glance, that face of many colors. 
Wives, however, though in many ways useful, can rarely be 
depended upon to forget; and, reaching home, my ignominy 
was shown me. The deacon, himself slightly deaf and of soft 
and muffled voice, was equal to saying gjace, even in the 
presence of his minister, and had done so. That food, like 
mercy, was twice blessed. — A. W. Jackson. 
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Landseer and Dogs 

292. Dogs might well have cherished a warm admiration 
for Landseer, for no other artist has so skilfully presented 
their beauty of form and nobility of nature. But as a matter 
of fact, dogs would have loved Landseer if he had been unable 
to use pencil and brush, for he loved them, and love begets 
love. 

The great painter respected their rights and resented their 
wrongs. He had a strong feeling against the way some dogs 
were tied up. He used to say that a man would fare better 
tied up than a dog, because a man can take his coat oflF, but 
a dog lives in his forever. He declared that a tied-up dog, 
without daily exercise, goes mad or dies in three years. 

Landseer's wonderful power over dogs is well known. An 
illustrious lady (whom we may venture to identify as Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria) asked him how he had gained his 
knowledge. 

"By peeping into their hearts," he replied. 

A large party of his friends were with him at his house in 
St. John's Wood one day. His servant opened the door ; three 
or four dogs bounded in, one a very fierce-looking mastiff. 

The ladies recoiled, but there was no occasion for fear. The 
creature bounded up to Landseer and treated him like an old 
friend, making the most expansive demonstrations of delight. 
Some one remarked how fond the dog seemed of him. 

"I never saw him before in my life!" said Landseer. 

— Youth's Companion. 



Fearless of Royalty 
293. Once .when Louis XIV was playing backgammon, a 
favorite game with him, a dispute arose as to a doubtful throw 
of the monarch. The courtiers, appealed to by the king, said 
nothing; they did not dare to decide against the king, and 
they did not care to tell too palpable a lie. Just at this awk- 
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ward moment the Comte de Grammont entered, and Louis 
asked him to decide the matter. Without an instant's hesita- 
tion the witty courtier replied: "Your Majesty is in the 
wrong." "Why," exclaimed the king, "how can you decide 
before you know the question ?" "Because," replied the count, 
"if there had been any doubt, all these gentlemen would have 
given it in favor of your Majesty." 

There is a similar story in regard to the late Czar of Russia. 
He was one night playing a game of whist at Homburg ; King 
Edward of England, then of course Prince of Wales, and 
several of his friends were among the party. One of those 
friends was Sir James Mackintosh. Sir James was one of 
those blunt, downright, rough-spoken Scotchmen who know 
no fear of God or man. In the midst of the game Sir James 
called out to the czar, "You've revoked !" Everybody's blood 
ran cold. The Prince of Wales kicked the Scotchman under 
the table; and the czar, blushing and confused, exclaimed in 
bewilderment, "Revoked ! Why, I never did such a thing in 
my life!" But Sir James persisted, and the monarch was 
proved to be in the wrong; whereupon Sir James replied to 
the observation of the czar : "I daresay you've often revoked, 
your Majesty, but this is the first time you were ever told so." 

— Selected. 



The Poet and the Parasol 

294. John Greenleaf Whittier, most modest and retiring of 
celebrities, became, at the height of his fame, amusingly expert 
in discerning hero-worshippers afar, and eluding their over- 
tures. 

A recent anecdote relates that once while strolling in the 
country with his friend and fellow poet, Lucy Larcom, he 
perceived two women approaching, whom he suspected to be 
tourists who intended perhaps to speak, certainly to stare. 
He made no reference to them, but said casually to his com- 
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panion, who was talking on in serene absorption and had not 
noticed, "Lucy, the sun is getting very hot. Hadn't thee 
better put up thy parasol?" 

Miss Larcom obeyed mechanically, still talking. 

"And I think, Lucy, thee'd better come round on my other 
side," he added. She did so, her voice rippling sweetly on. 
"And if thee'd slant the parasol the other way," he suggested. 

This, too, she did, unheeding; but just as the women had 
passed— quite unable to see anything but the top of her 
comfortably ample green sun-shade — ^she brought her argu- 
ment to a conclusion, and pausing for a response, became 
aware of a whimsical look in the face of her companion ; also 
that the sun shone faintly from behind a cloud, that they were 
walking in shadow at the edge of the woods, and that her parasol 
was tipped at an angle which might afford protection from falling 
acorns, but from nothing else. 

"Well!" said she, furling it in bewilderment. "What did I 
put this up for?" 

"Really, I don't know," responded the poet, demurely. "I 
thought it strange myself. And there were two ladies who 
just passed, trying very hard to peep under it, too. I think 
they must have been admirers of thy poems, Lucy." 

Then Miss Larcom understood, and replied with a laugh, 
"My poems, indeed !" — Youth's Companion. 



George Eliot's Sunday Afternoons 
295. Very pleasant were the social gatherings at the London 
house of the gifted author of Adam Bede and The Mill on 
the Floss, of a Sunday afternoon. They were something in 
the nature of five o'clock teas, but quite without restraint, and 
of a decidedly intellectual character. On these bccasions her 
house was the favorite resort of men of letters, who discussed 
all manner of topics with the hostess, or in her presence. She 
encouraged variety of conversation among her guests. In 
this she was unlike many fashionable ladies of our day, who 
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adhere to such safe subjects as the weather and the park and 
the new novel. When she herself entered into conversation 
with any one, she would try to put him completely at his ease, 
and to draw out of him whatever lay closest to his heart. 

She had no timid or awkward sensitiveness about talking 
of her own books. She, of course, was not in the habit of 
broaching that particular subject, but she was always willing 
to give and receive opinions concerning her writings. A 
little girl once asked her which of her books she considered 
the best, and she told her, very simply, that she thought Silas 
Marner the best. 

No doubt, George Eliot, like a gjeat many geniuses, knew 
how to be cross and crotchety if approached at the wrong 
time, but on these Sunday afternoons she was gentleness and 
kindness themselves. No one was too obscure for her notice ; 
and every one was welcome. One of her intimate friends — 
not an obscurity — ^was Herbert Spencer. It was through him 
that she met her husband, G. H. Lewes, who was not only a 
fond husband and faithful friend to her, but also her literary 
adviser and business manager. She was hardly fit, nervous 
and deficient in animal spirits as she was, to go out and battle 
with editors and publishers. For even successful authors are 
not exempt from such troubles. On the score of payment, she 
appears to have fared pretty well. For Romola she was 
oflFered $50,000 by a London firm, but she preferred to take 
$35>ooo from the Cornhill Magazine, in order that the book 
might be read slowly. — Collier^s Weekly. 



296. Material for further practice of the kind directed in 
Part I of the Outline Lesson (section 273) may readily be 
found in books. Those written for children frequently afford 
the best material, being usually in a simple, colloquial style. 
The student may select books to suit his own taste, but if any 
of the following are on hand they will be found excellent for 
this kind of practice : Hawthorne's Wonder Book and Tangle- 
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wood Tales; Lewis Carroll's Alice in Wonderland; Mrs. Ewing's 
Jackanapes and The Brownies; John Fiske's The War of Inde- 
pendence; Josephine P. Peabody's Old Greek Folk Stories; 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. It is not intended to limit the 
student to these books ; they are given merely by way of sug- 
gestion. From one to four pages should be read by the stu- 
dent before practising with the assistant, the number of pages 
for a lesson being determined by the ease with which they 
are understood. 

COLLOQUIAL SENTENCES 
297. The following colloquial sentences should be practi- 
cally memorized. Practise a few of them, five to ten, first 
before the mirror as directed in section 3. This should be 
included in the time devoted to mirror practice as directed 
in the Outline Lesson, section 273. Then practise these sen- 
tences with your assistant until you can repeat them unfail- 
ingly, quickly and correctly. Review from time to time the 
sentences previously practised. These sentences may also 
be practised as directed in section 113. 

I. How do you do? 2. What's your name? 3. Where do 
you live? 4. How is your mother? 5. Have you been ill? 
6. I have a cold. 7. While there's life, there's hope. 8. Which 
way shall I go? 9. What car shall I take? 10. Where are you 
going? II. What time does the train leave? 12. What's the 
matter? 13. It's very tiresome. 14. It's too hard. 15. I'm 
tired. 16. It's very warm to-day. 17. I'm very thirsty. 18. 
Will you get me a drink of water? 19. Never mind. 20. Did 
you hear me? 21. What did you say? 22. I didn't say so. 
23. What was that? 24. Is that what you want? 25. I'm not 
so sure of that. 26. You don't say so. 27. That's not so. 28. 
What will you bet? 29. Please hurry. 30. There's time 
enough. 31. What time is it? 32. I haven't time to-day. 33. 
I'm in a hurry. 34. How much time have you? 35. Have you 
time enough? 36. I'm too busy. 37. Give me time. 38. Hurry 
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Up. 39. Don't waste so much time. 40. What time can you 
come? 41. It's very late. 42. It's getting late. 43. I must go 
now. 44. Don't be in a hurry. 45. Will you stay for dinner? 
46. I'm going home. 47. Come again. 48. Come and see us 
soon. 49. Are you coming? 50. I'm not ready. 51. I am 
going away. 52. Let me go too. 53. I'll be with you. 54. 
Be patient. 55. I'm coming. 56. We shall expect you. 57. 
Did you receive my letter? 58. Will you mail my letter? 59. 
Has the mail come? 60. Let me know at once. 61. It's time 
you knew. 62. Will you telephone? 63. May I use the 'phone? 
64. I can't do it. 65. You might try. 66. Let me help you. 
67. You are very kind. 68. What can I do for you? 69. That 
will do. 70. What else could I do? 71. It's up to you. y2. 
You can do it. 73. It isn't worth while. 74. Let me try. 75. 
It's no use. 76. I'll do my best. JJ. There's nothing to do. 
78. Let's try again. 79. I don't want to. 80. Do it now. 81. 
Do it quickly. 82. It's a beautiful day. 83. It's snowing hard. 
84. It's going to rain. 85. Where will you spend the summer? 
86. When do you sail? 87. Will you be gone long? 88. It's 
a long journey. 89. Won't you write to me? 90. Have you 
ever been abroad? 91. Who told you so? 92. Don't you 
know? 93. I don't know. 94. I don't care. 95. What do you 
expect? 96. I think you're wrong. 97.- How did it happen? 
98. I know that. 99. Who's that? 100. What's up? loi. Did 
you notice that? 102. What are you doing here? 103. I 
think so. 104, Don't do that. 105. Let's do it. 106. It's great 
fun. 107. Oh, that's all right. 108. Where have you been? 
109. I thought you were lost. no. Didn't you see me? in. 
I didn't see you. 112. Shall I see you to-morrow? 113. Am I 
in the way? 114. That's a good thing. 115. I like that. 116. 
How much is it? 117. It's too expensive. 118. Have you any- 
thing better? 119. How much will it be? 120. That's too 
much. 121. Shut the window. 122. Do you feel a draught? 
123. Are you warm enough? 124. The room is very warm. 
125. Will you go for a walk? 126. Let's walk home. 127. 
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I'm going by the subway. 128. Here we are. 129. Where are 
we? 130. Don't worry. 131. Don't forget. 132. I forgot all 
about it. 133. I can't be bothered. 134. Have you read the 
paper? 135. I'm glad to hear it. 136. Wait a minute. 137. 
She's not at home. 138. Do you know him? 139. Let me see. 
140. Is that enough? 141. It's more than enough. 142. There's 
more to come. 143. I'm almost through. 144. I want some 
more. 145. It's not enough. 146. Are there any more? 147. 
May I have one? 148. What do you want? 149. Is that all? 
150. That's all. 



VOWEL EXERCISES 

298. Referring to section 38: Vowels are divided into three 
groups, the puckered, the relaxed, and the extended. Under 
each group we have a narrow opening between the lips, a medium 
opening, and a wide opening. The following table groups the 
vowel sounds according to these classes ; diphthongs are given 
in parenthesis under that classification to which their radical 
element belongs.* 

Puckered Relaxed Extended 

Narrow 60 (u) i e 

Medium So u e (a) 

Wide aw (6, oy) ah (ow, i) li 

It will facilitate the correct pronunciation of these vowel 
sounds, and hence their proper study, if they are incorporated 
in words, as follows: 

Relaxed Extended 
kid keen 

cut get 

cart cat 

♦It is an interesting fact that pictures of the mouth illustrating the 
vowel sounds were used in a book for instruction in lip-reading, by F. 
M. B. von Helmont, published at Sulzbach, Bavaria, in 1667. 





Puckered 


Narrow 


coon 


Medium 


good 


Wide 


cawed 
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299. These words, and also the words in the exercises that 
follow, should be practised first with the mirror, then with 
your assistant, (i) Mirror practice: Take the words of the 
puckered group, pronouncing them in order, not too slowly, and 
observe the diflFerence between the narrow, the medium, and 
the wide openings for the vowels. Then reverse the order, 
then take them in several different orders; but always take 
three at a time, and keep to the group. Then practise the 
relaxed, and then the extended, in the same manner. Then 
practise the three words of the narrow group, first in order, 
then reverse and different orders, while you observe the dif- 
ference between the puckered, the relaxed, and the extended 
movements for the vowels. Then practise the medium, and 
then the wide vowels similarly. (2) Practice with assistant: 
Your assistant should give you the words three at a time, in 
their groups, just as advised for mirror practice. After they 
have been mastered in this way so that you can repeat them 
readily, then your assistant should give you several words, 
rather rapidly and skipping around ; you should try to follow 
them all, but do not stop if only a few are lost. When your 
assistant stops, tell the last word, or the word at which the 
stop was made. 

300. Many people find it difficult to pronounce a short vowel 
sound apart from a word. In the following exercises, there- 
fore, where there might be doubt about pronunciation, letters 
have been given in parenthesis, these letters, with the pre- 
ceding or following letters, forming a word, and thus showing 
the sound without question. If you or your assistant find it 
hard to pronounce these combinations unless the full word 
is given, the letters in parenthesis should be sounded. Prac- 
tise as directed in section 299. 

(I) 



boo 


bi(t) 


bee 


oop 


(h)ip 


eep 


b6&(k) 


bu(t) 


bg(t) 


6&p 


up 


ebb 


paw 


bah 


ba(t) 


awp 


aim 


Hm 
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(a) 


tSb 


fi(t) 


fee 


o&f 


if 


eve 




f6&(t) 


fu(n) 


fg(d) 


d&! 


(h)uff 


eff 




faw fah 
you 


fi(t) 


awf 


ahf 


iflf 


(3) 


yi(n) ye 








— 


yu(young) ye(t) 








yaw 
coo ki(d) 


yah ya(k) 


:e) ink 




(4) 


key 


66k (duk 


eke 




cd6(k) 


cu(t) 


g6(t) 


(c)d&k 


(h)iig 


egg 




caw 

too 


cah 

ti(n) 


ca(t) 


auk 


ahk 
it 


(h)ag 


(5) 


tea 


oot 


eat 




t6&(k) 


tu(ck) 


te(n) 


(f)6&t 


(h)ut 


Ed 




daw 

ia5 


tab 
li(t) 


ta(n) awed 


aht 
ill 


add 


(6) 


lee 


ool 


eel 




166(k) 


lu(ck) 


le(t) 


(p)ull (661) (h)iill ell 




law 
th65 


lah 
thl(n) 


la(d) 


8Wl 


ahl 
(k)ith 


al 


(7) 


thee 


66th 


eeth 






thQ(g) 


thg(n) 




uth 


(B)eth 




thaw 
zoo 


thah 

sl(t) 


th5(t) 


awth 


ahth 
ia 


&th 


(8) 


see 


ooze 


ease 




s6&(k) 


su(n) 


se(t) 


(p)uss (d&s)us 


&s 




saw 
rue 


sah 
ri(d) 


sa(t) 


awes 


ahs 
if 


as 


(9) 


ree 


66r 


ear 




ro6(k) 


ru(n) 


re(d) 


dot 


iSf 


ire 




raw 


rah 


ra(t) 


or 


are 


ar(row) 
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(10) WOO wi(t) wee 

w6&(d) wuh (won) we(t) 

waw wah wha(ck) 



(ii)shoe shi(n) she 
sh66(k) shu(n) she(d) 
shaw shah sha(d) 



oosh itch each 

(p)ush (oosh) (h)ush edge 
awsh ahsh ash 



In reviewing these exercises, in addition to practising the 
vowels three at a time in their groups, also practise them 
skipping around, three at a time ; repeat the words after your 
assistant. 



CONSONANT EXERCISES 

301. Consonants are not so readily classified as vowels, but 
they may be grouped under three heads, as follows : 

First. — ^Those consonants that are revealed chiefly by their 
lip movement, namely: 

p, b, m (lip-shut) ; f, v (lip-to-teeth) ; w, wh (puckered-vari- 
able) ; r (puckered-comers) ; s, z (tremor-at-comers) ; sh, zh, 
ch, j (lip-projected). 

Second, — ^Those consonants that are revealed chiefly by their 
tongue movement, namely: 

th (tongue-to-teeth) ; / (pointed-tongue-to-gum) \ t, d, n 
(flat-tongue-to-gum). 

Third, — ^Those consonants that are revealed chiefly by the 
connection or context in which they are used ; though sometimes 
a lip movement as for y, or a throat movement as for k, may help 
to reveal the sound; namely: 

k, g, ng, nk (throat movement) ; y (relaxed-narrow). 

30a. In the following exercises, the consonants are given 
in combination with each of the vowel movements. The 
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object of the student is to watch for the change of the conso^ 
nant movement, (i) Practise the words before the mirror. 
Take three at a time, practising each three in several different 
orders. The three's should be taken as follows, e. g.: "bS(t), 
f4(t), wha(ck)", then "fa(t), wha(ck), ra(t)", then "wha(ck), 
ra(t), si(t)", and so on. That is, for (each new group of three, 
discard one from the old group and add one new one. (2) 
Then practise them with your assistant, having the words 
grouped in three's, just as for mirror practice. After they 
have been mastered in this way, then let your assistant give 
you several words skipping around, and when he stops, you 
tell the last one. 

303. 

(I) ba(t), fa(t), whi(ck), ra(t), sa(t), shi(d), tha(t), ia(d), 
ti(n), ci(t), yi(k). 
am, iff, ir (row), as, ash, ith, il, add, (h)ig. 



(2) bah, fah, wah, rah, sah, shah, thah, lah, tah, cah, yah. 
aim, ahf, are, ahs, ahsh^ ahth, ahl, aht, ahk. 



(3) paw, faw, waw, raw, saw, shaw, thaw, law, daw, caw, yaw. 
awp, awf, or, awes, awsh, awth, awl, awed, awk. 



(4) b«(t), f«(d), w«(t), rg(d), s€(t), sh«(d), th6(n), l«(t), 
t«(n), ge(t), ye(t). 
ebb, eff, ere, ess, edge, (B)eth, ell, Ed, egg. 



(S) ba(t), fu(n), wuh (won), ru(n), sa(n), shu(n), tha(g), 
Ifi(ck), tu(ck), cu(t), yu(young). 
up, flff, ur, us, (h)ush, uth, (h)ull, (h)ut, (h)flg. 



(6) b6&(k), f6&(t), w6&(d), r5&(k), so&(k), sh6o(k), 16&(k), 
t6&(k), c6&(k). 
6&p, 6&f, o&r, (p)uss (o&s), (p)ush (o&sh), (p)ull (661), 
(f)6&t, (c)6&k. 
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(7) bee, fee, wee, ree, sec, she, thee, lee, tea, key, ye. 
eep, eve, ear, ease, each, eeth, eel, eat, eke. 



(8) bi(t), fi(t), wi(t), ri(d), si(t), shi(n), thi(n), li(t), ti(n), 
ki(d), yi(n). 
(h)ip, if, ir, is, itch, (k)ith, ill, it, ink. 



(9) boo, f65, woo, rue, zoo, shoe, thoo, loo, too, coo, you. 
oop, oof, oor, ooze, oosh, 60th, 60I, oot, 66k. 



DOUBLE CONSONANT EXERCISES 

304. The object of the following exercises is drill in observ- 
ing the use or omission of certain more difficult consonants 
when combined with other consonants. In the first exercises, 
for example, the student watches for the use or omission of 
r (puckered-corners) in the couplets "three, thee", etc. (i) 
Practise them before the mirror, taking only the two words 
of a couplet at a time, and observing the movement for the 
r. (2) Practise them with your assistant, by couplets, each 
couplet being given several times in direct and reverse order, 
while you concentrate your attention on the puckered-corners 
movement for the r. To facilitate your doing this, practise in 
these two ways: First, do not try to see the vowels at all; 
simply watch for the r, and tell your assistant whether you see 
it in the first or second word. Second, repeat the couplets after 
your assistant as he reads them to you. 

305. To watch for r: 

(i) three, thee; thray, they; thri(sh), th&(n) ; thri(ll), tM(ll) ; 

thru(m), thu(mb); thri(ve), thy; through, thoo; 

thraw, thaw. 
(2) cree, key; gray, gay; cr5(p), c4(p) ; cri(ck), ki(ck) ; 

crii(mb), cfi(p); cry, guy; crew, coo; cr6&(k), c6&(k) ; 

craw, caw. 
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(3) tree, tee; dray, day; tra(ck), ti(ck) ; tri(ck), ti(ck) ; 

tru(ck), tu(ck); try, tie; true, too; draw, daw. 

(4) free, fee; fray, fay; fra(nk), fa(g) ; fri(ll), fi(ll) ; 

frii (front), fu(n) ; fry, fie; froo, foo; fraw, faw. 

(5) bree, bee; bray, bay; bra(t), ba(t) ; pri(ck), pi(ck) ; 

bru(ng), bu(g); pry, pie; brew, boo; br66(k), b6&(k) ; 
braw, paw. 

(6) shree, she; shray, shay; shra(nk)j sha(nk) ; 

shri(mp), shi(p); shrii(g% shu(ck) ; shri(ne), shy; 
shrew, shoe; shraw, shaw. 



306. To watch for /; 
(i) glee, key; clay, gay; cla(n), ca(n) ; cli(ck), ki(ck) ; 
clu(b), cu(b); gl!(de), guy; clew, coo; claw, caw. 

(2) flee, fee; flay, fay; fla(t), fa(t) ; fli(t), fi(t) ; 

flu(sh), fu(dge) ; fly, fie; flew, foo; flaw, faw. 

(3) plea, pea; play, pay; pla(n), pa(n) ; bli(nk), bi(g) ; 

plu(g), pu(g); ply, pie; blew, boo; plaw, paw. 

(4) slee, see; slay, say; sla(g), sa(g) ; sli(ck), si(ck) ; 

slu(t), su(n); sly, sigh; slew, soo; slaw, saw. 



307. To watch for s: 
(i) skee, key; scay, gay; sca(t), ca(t) ; ski(t), ki(t) ; 
scu(m), cu(p) ; sky, g^y; scoo, coo; scaw, caw. 

(2) spee, pea; spay, pay; spa(t), pa(t) ; spi(t), pi(t) ; 

spu(nk), pu(nk); spy, pie; spoo, poo; spaw, paw. 

(3) swee, we; sway, way; swa(g), wha(ck) ; swi(g), wi(g) ; 

swu(ng), wuh (won); swi(ne), why; swoo, woo; 
swaw, waw. 

(4) slee, lee; slay, lay; sla(g), la(g) ; sli(ck), li(ck) ; 

slu(g), lu(ck) ; sly, lie; sloo, loo; slaw, law. 

(5) stee, tee; stay, day; sta(ck), ta(ck) ; sti(ck), ti(ck) ; 

stu(ck), tu(ck); sty, tie; stoo, too; sto6(d), t6&(k) ; 
staw, daw. 
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308. To watch for / (or d) : 
(i) tree, ree; tray, ray; tra(ck), ra(ck) ; tri(ck), ri(ck); 

tru(ck), ru(g); try, rye; true, rue; draw, raw. 
(2) stee, see; stay, say; sta(ck), sa(ck) ; sti(ng), si(ng); 

stu(ng), su(ng); sty, sigh; stoo, s66; st6o(d), s66(k) ; 

staw, saw. 



309. To watch for k (or hard c, or hard g) : 
(i) cree, ree; cray, ray; cra(g), ra(g) ; cri(ck), ri(ck) ; 
cru(mb), ru(m); cry, rye; crew, rue; cro&(k), r6o(k) ; 
craw, raw. 

(2) skce, see; scay, say; sca(t), sa(t); ski(t), si(t) ; 

scu(m), su(m); sky, sigh; scoo, soo; scaw, saw. 

(3) glee, lee; clay, lay; cla(ck), la(ck) ; cli(ck), li(ck) ; 

clu(ck), lu(ck) ; gli(de), lie; cloo, loo; claw, law. 



In reviewing these exercises with your assistant, try having 
them given to you thus : "thee, three, thee", "three, thee, 
thee", "thee, three, three", etc. 



VOWEL DRILLS, IN SENTENCES 

310. The object of the following exercises is drill with those 
vowel sounds most likely to be confused. In the order of 
the similarity of their movements, the sounds are: aw, as in 
"awl", (puckered-wide) ; ur, as in "turn", (puckered-comers) ; 
oS, as in "hook", (puckered-medium) ; U, as in "hut", (relaxed- 
medium) ; I, as in "hit", (rel?ixed-narrow) ; e, as in "he", (ex- 
tended-narrow) ; ^ as in "bet", (extended-medium) ; 5, as in 
"ale", (extended-medium + relaxed-narrow) ; d, as in "bat", 
(extended-wide) ; and ?, as in "high", (relaxed-wide -j- relaxed- 
narrow). Words have been chosen in which the movements 
for these sounds are the only movements changed; occa- 
sionally it has been necessary to use manufactured words with 
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phonetic spelling; and occasionally, too, obscure consonants, 
such as / and k, have been used interchangeably in the same 
groups. These words have been put in a sentence, the sen- 
tence remaining unchanged throughout each exercise except 
for the one change of movement in the chosen word. 

Practise these exercises first before the mirror. Always 
pronounce the whole sentence, but concentrate your attention 
on the particular vowel movement indicated. After going over 
them thoroughly by yourself, then let your assistant read 
the sentences to you, rapidly and naturally, while you repeat 
them. Have each exercise read first in order, and then 
repeated promiscuously a number of times until well mastered. 
The words should always be given in their sentences, and never 
alone by themselves. 



(I) 


The auk is 


\ large. 


(2) 


The 


1 pawn 


is 


black 




« 


irk 








tt 


burn 


tt 


(( 




« 


(h)6&k " 








it 


put 


it 


ti 




« 


(h)ag " 








it 


bun 


it 


it 




(( 


ink 








tt 


bin 


it 


tt 




u 


eke ' 








it 


bean 


it 


ti 




it 


egg 








tt 


pen 


it 


it 




*i 


ache " 








it 


pane 


it 


ti 




it 


(h)5g ' 








if 


pan 


it 


it 




a 


Ike 




ti 




it 


pine 


tt 


tt 


(3) 


The fawn is p 


►retty. 


(4) My 


yawn 


is 


deep 




it 


fern " 


it 






it 


yearn 


a 


it 




a 


foot " 


a 






tt 


young 


it 


it 




a 


fun " 


a 






it 


yin 


it 


it 




it 


fin " 


a 






it 


yeen 


it 


it 




a 


feat " 


a 






it 


yet 


it 


it 




it 


fen " 


it 






tt 


yane 


it 


it 




a 


fane " 


it 






it 


yak 


it 


it 




ti 


fan " 


it 






it 


yam 


it 


tt 




' * 


fine " 


tt 
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(5) I caught ten fish. 


(6) The talk 


of 


the 


town. 


" curt 






t( 


dirk 


ti 






" cook 






u 


took 


it 






" cut 






it 


tuck 


tt 






" kid 






u 


tick 


it 






" keen 






ti 


teak 


it 






" get 






u 


deck 


tt 






" gain 






it 


take 


tt 






" cat 






*i 


tack 


ti 






" kite 






tt 


dike 


tt 







(7) The lawn needs sprinkling. (8) Your thought is good. 



it 


learn 


(( 




tt 


third 


it tt 


tt 


look 


it 


tt 


tt 


thud 


it if 


tt 


luck 


tt 


tt 


it 


thin 


it tt 


it 


lit 


tt 


tt 


tt 


theen 


tt it 


tt 


leed 


tt 


tt 


tt 


then 


tt tt 


tt 


let 


tt 


tt 


tt 


thane 


tt it 


ti 


lane 


tt 


tt 


tt 


than 


tt tt 


it 


lad 


it 


tt 


tt 


thine 


tt it 


it 


line 


tt 


. tt 








(9) He sawed the wood. 


(10) He 


wrought 


it well 


(( 


surd 


tt t 




tt 


rook 


tt tt 


it 


sook 


it t 




tt 


rut 


tt ti 


tt 


sun 


it t 




tt 


rid 


it it 


it 


sit 


tt t 




tt 


reed 


tt tt 


it 


seat 


tt t 




tt 


red 


tt tt 


it 


set 


tt t 




ti 


rate 


tt it 


it 


sate 


tt t 




it 


rat 


tt tt 


tt 


sat 


tt t 




tt 


rite 


it tt 


tt 


site 


tt t 
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(II) The 


walk is 


hard. 


(' 


12) 


He 


jawed the man. 


U 


word " 


a 






a 


shirt 


U i 




a 


wood " 


ti 






(t 


should 


U i 




a 


won " 


« 






it 


shun 


i i 




ti 


wit " 


«< 






« 


shin 


:t i 




a 


weed " 


<« 






li 


sheen ' 


I t 




a 


wet " 


« 






a 


shed ' 


i i 




a 


wait " 


« 






ti 


shade ' 


i i 




a 


wag " 


« 






it 


shad ' 


i i 




u 


wide " 


« 






ti 


shied 


I t 





CONSONANT DRILLS, IN SENTENCES 

311. The object of the following exercises is drill with those 
consonant sounds most likely to be confused. In the order 
of the similarity of their movements, the sounds are: r 
(puckered-corners) ; / (pointed-tongue-to-gum) ; t, d, n (flat- 
tongue-to-gum) ; s, z (tremor-at-comers) ; y (relaxed-narrow) ; 
and k, g, ng (throat movement). The practice should be first 
with the mirror, then with an assistant, as directed in section 
310, except that these exercises are drills with consonants, 
while the former were drills with vowels. The consonants 
are given first as the initial elements in the words chosen. 
Remember that the words should always be given in their sen- 
tences, and never alone by themselves. 



(i) The rack is strong. 
" lack 
" tack 
" sack 
" yak 
gag 



(2) The right is mine. 

" light " " 

" tight " " 

" site " " 

" kite " " 
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(3) 


Cook the raw 


meat. 


(4) The 


ray is 


bright. 




" " law 


€( 




it 


lay " 


ti 




" " daw 


(t 




it 


day " 


It 




" " saw 


ti 




a 


say " 


ii 




" " yaw 


ii 




it 


yea " 


Ii 




" " caw 


li 




it 


gay " 


a 


(5) 


The rung is 


broken. 


(6) The 


rook is 


black. 




" lung « 


it 




(( 


look " 


« 




" tongue " 


a 




it 


took " 


it 




" sung " 


ti 




it 


sook « 


it 




" young " 


it 




it 


cook " 


a 




&ung 


ti 










(7) 


A ream is enough. 




(8) The rick is 


old. 




" leap " 


a 




it 


lick " 


it 




" team " 


a 




ii 


tick " 


ii 




" seam " 


it 




it 


sick " 


ii 




" yeep " 


ti 




it 


kick " 


it 




" keep " 


t€ 












(9) 


The 

it 
ii 
it 
ii 


route 

loot 

toot 

suit 

coot 


is long. 

ii a 
it a 
it a 
ii a 







312. The consonants are here given as the Utial elements in 

the words chosen. Practise as with the exercises in section 

311. 

(i) The "gal" has come. (2) The tile was broken. 
" cat " " " tide " 

" gas " " " dice " " 

" gag " " " dike " 

(3) The marl is valuable. (4) The doll is pretty. 
" mart " " " dot " " 

« mars " " " dock " " 

" mark " 
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(5) The pall is heavy. 


(6) The bell is loud. 


" pawn " " 


" bet " " 


" pause " " 


" Bess " " 


" balk " 


" peck " " 


(7) The mull is warm. 


(8) The pull is strong. 


" mud •• " 


" put " " 


muss 


" puss " 


mug 


" book " 


(9) The meal is ready. 


(10) The mill is small. 


" beet " " 


" mitt " " 


" peace " " 


" miss " " 


" peak " " 


" pick " " 


(11) The tool 


is sharp. 


" toot 


<< <( 


" toos 


« (t 


" d66k 


(t <( 



DOUBLE CONSONANT CONTRAST DRILL 

313. The object of the following exercises is to watch for 
the change, in double consonants, from one consonant move- 
ment to another. Practise them first before the mirror. Take 
them by couplets, contrasting the movements for the indicated 
sounds. Then practise them with an assistant. 

To watch for the change from r to /; 
(i) bree, plea; pray, play; pra(nk), pla(nk) ; bri(nk), bH(nk) ; 
bru(ng), plu(g) ; pry, ply; brew, blew; braw, plaw. 
free, flee; fray, flay; fra(nk), fla(nk) ; fri(ll), fli(t) ; 
fru (front), flu(nk) ; fry, fly; froo, flew; fraw, flaw. 

cree, glee; cray, clay; cra(nk), cla(nk) ; cri(ck), cli(ck); 
cru(mb), clu(b) ; cry, gli(de) ; crew, clew; craw, claw. 
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To watch for the change from s to k (or hard c, or hard g) : 
(2) slee, glee; slay, clay; sla(ck), cli(nk) ; sli(ck), cli(ck) ; 
slu(ng), clu(ng) ; sly, gli(de) ; slew, clew; slaw, claw. 



To watch for the change from / to /; 
(3) stee, slee; stay, slay; sta(g), sl&(g); sti(ck), sl!(ck); 
stu(ng), slu(ng); sty, sly; stoo, sloo; staw, slaw. 



To watch for the change from * (or d) to * (or hard c, or 
hard g) : 

(4) tree, cree; tray, cray; tra(ck), cra(ck); tri(ck), cri(ck); 
tru(mp), cru(mb); try, cry; true, crew; draw, craw, 
stee, skee; stay, scay; sta(b), sca(b) ; sti(ll), ski(ll); 
stu(ck), sku(nk) ; sty, sky; stoo, scoo; staw, scaw. 



PREFIX DRILL 

3x4. The object of the following exercises is a study of cer- 
tain prefixes which are commonly confused. Practise first 
with the mirror; then with an assistant. In either case, the 
whole sentence should always be pronounced ; but you should 
concentrate your attention on the prefix indicated, 
(i) You may emend the statement. He was ejected with cause. 
" depend " " " " dejected " 

The effect was momentous. The election is over. 

" defect " " " delection " " 

The more erect, the better. How inane the book! 

" " direct. " " " detain " " 

He'll be exposed to-morrow. The egression was large. 
" " disposed " " digression " 



(2) Fvc amended the resolution. Our house will adjoin yours. 

" commended " " " " " conjoin " 

We will afiirm our opinion. Make no allusion to the matter. 

" " confirm " " " " collusion " " 



no 
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I have a relative in Dover. That will attain our desires. 



correlative " 



contain 



We gave assent to the scheme. Let it not occur again. 
" " consent" " " " " " concur " 



(3) Don't reprove the students. Do relieve him to-morrow. 
" we prove " " " we leave " 

Don't revere him too much. Do retain a lawyer. 
" we fear " " " " we deign " " 

Do rejoin our party in Paris. 



Don't resign the office. 
" we sign " " 

Don't record that vote. 
" we cord " " 



we jom 



« « tt it 



DRILL WITH VERB ENDINGS 

315. The object of the following exercises is a study of the 
verb endings that are commonly confused. Practise as 
directed in section 314. 

The man received the letter. 



(i) The dog treed the coon, 
" " treeing " " 
'* " trees " " 

He rapped on the door. 
" rapping *' " " 
" raps " " " 

She vowed vengence. 
" vowing *' 

" vows " 

The man hurried home. 
" " hurrying " 
" " hurries 

He lied to me. 
" lying " " 
« lies « « 



•• receiving " 
" receives " 

The woman rued her mistake, 
ruing " 

The dust blurred my sight. 
" *' blurring " 
« « blurs " " 

The traveler viewed the river, 
viewing " " 
views " " 

He bathed in the ocean. 
" bathing " " 
" bathes " " 
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III 



(2) The wind howled in the trees. 
" " howling " " " 
" " howls " *' " 

The man earned a dollar, 
earning 
earns 

He employed the laborer. 
" employing " 
" employs 

The agent showed his goods. 
" " showing " " 
" " shows " *' 

Baby weighed eleven pounds. 
" weighing " 
** weighs 



The lawyer doubted the witness, 
doubting *' 
" " doubts 

The sun thawed the ice. 
" " thawing " " 
" " thaws " " 

Life used him well. 
" using " 
" uses " " 

The cat watched the mouse hole. 
" " watching " " 
" " watches " " 

The boat rocked in the swell. 
" " rocking " " 
" '* rocks " " " 



SUFFIX DRILL 

316. Drills with suffixes may be obtained from the material 
given below by putting the words in sentences. The words 
are given by couplets, as "rub, rubber," etc.; the drill is to 
observe the effect of the addition of a suffix. Remember, this 
work should be studied not with the words alone, but with the 
words in sentences, which the student may readily compose 
for himself. Practise first with the mirror; then with an 
assistant. 



(i) -er rub, rubber; love, lover; 

poor, poorer; mice, miser; 

with, wither; toil, toiler; 

quick, quicker; pretty, prettier. 

(2) -ly home, homely; love, lovely; 
nice, nicely; fresh, freshly; 
pull, pulley; man, manly; 

ready, readily. 



cow, cower; 
watch, watcher; 
dine, diner; 

miser, miserly; 
earth, earthly; 
quick, quickly; 
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(3) -en (-n) damp, dampen; deaf, deafen; care, cairn; 

poise, poison; fresh, freshen; earth, earthen; 
fall, fallen; bid, bidden; quick, quicken. 



(4) -y worm, wormy; 
biz, busy; 
pearl, pearly; 



huff, huffy; 
fish, fishy; 
red, ready; 



fur, furry; 
earth, earthy; 
trick, tricky. 



STOCK FORMS AND PHRASES 

317. These exercises should be practised first with the mir- 
ror; then with an assistant. In practising them with the 
mirror, concentrate your attention on the special word or 
words indicated, but always pronounce the whole sentence. 
In practising with your assistant, practise first for the whole 
sentence, and then in review for the special word or words 
indicated. Your assistant should compose several sentences 
for each phrase. 

( I ) How long have you been here ? 

u « tt 

" " has he been working ? 
*t t( ft 

" " had the storm lasted? 
(( « tt 

" " am I to wait for you? 



are you going to be 

here? 
tt 

is the pencil? 
tt 

was the concert? 
tt 

were they in the city ? 
(( 

will you be away? 



How 
ft 


long 

tt 
tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 


f would you be willing 
to wait? 
tt 


tt 
tt 


shall we put up with 

it? 
tt 


it 
tt 


should we wait for 

him? 
it 


tt 
tt 


do you think it will 

rain ? 
tt 


tt 
tt 


did they remain 

South? 
tt 


tt 
tt 


does he expect to be 

gone? 
tt 
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How long mav v/e use the 
phone ? 



it U (( 



" might we have to 
walk? 



tt It 

u tt tt 



can I keep the book? 
(( 

" " could you keep quiet? 
" ** must we stay here? 
ought I to practise? 



tt tt ft 
t( tt 
tt tt tt 



tt tt (t 
tt tt 



tt tt tt 



(2) How much have you left? 
tt tt tt 

" " has it cost you? 



" had .., 

" am ... 

" are . . . 

" is . . 

" was . . 

" were 

" will .. 

" would 

" shall 

" should 

" do . . 

" did .. 

" does . 



How much may 

*' might , 

" can 

" could 

" *' must 

" ought 

" " time have you left? 

" " money will it take? 

*' better this will be. 

worse it might have 

been. 



tt tt 



(3) How far have we come? 



" " before you will come 
back? 



ago were you m 

Washington ? 
tt tt tt 

" " since you left New 
York? 



" has 

(etc., with all auxiliary verbs) 
How far away is the river? 
" " up the street is the 

house ? 
" " down shall I go? 
" " back do you remem- 
ber? 
" " ahead can you see? 
front is your seat? 



« (t 



(4) How many have you told about 
it? 
tt ft tt 

" has !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

(etc., with all auxiliary verbs) 
How many people were there? 
" " mistakes have I 

made? 
** " miles an hour? 



(S) How soon have you planned to 



comer 



" has 

(etc., with all auxiliary verbs') 
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(6) How hard have you tried? 



*• has 

(etc., with all auxiliary verbs) 
How hard it rains! 

" the wind blows! 



(lo) Where am 

" is 

(etc., as with "what") 



(ii) Which am 
" is . 



(7) What am 
is . 



are . 
was 
were 
do .. 
did . 
does 
can . 



(etc., as with "what") 
book do you want? 
house do you like best? 
way shall I go? 
direction shall I take? 
car do I take? 
day suits you best? 
hour do you prefer? 



could (i2) 

will 

would 

shall 

should (13) 

may 

might 

must 

ought 

have 

has 

had 

time did you arrive? 
day will you leave? 
street is this? 
building is your office 

in? 
number is your house? 
a time we have had ! 



Who am , 

" is 

(etc., as with "what") 



(8) Why am- 

" is 

(etc., as with "what") 



(9) When am 

" is 

(etc., as with "what") 



Am I 

Are we (you, they) 

Is he (she, it) 

Was he (she, it) 

Were we (you, they) 

Do I (we, you, they) 

Did I (he, she, it, we, you, 

they) 

Does he (she, it) 

Can I (he, she, it, we, you, 

they) 

Could I (he, she, etc.) 

Will I (he, she, etc.) 

Would I (he, she, etc.) 

Shall I (he, she, etc.) 

Should I (he, she, etc.) 

May I (he, she, etc.) 

Might I (he, she, etc.) 

Must I (he, she, etc.) 

Ought I (he, she, etc.) 

Have I (we, you, they) 

Has he (she, it) 

Had I (he, she, etc.) 
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(14) Did you 


I e\ 

tt 

It 
ti 
ti 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


rer see. ..« 






Shouldn't 


^ ^^ « ',t 


hear . . 
know . 
think . 
notice 
seen .. 
heard . 
known 
thought 
noticed 


.... 




Mayn't 


ti « 


Mightn't 


(( « 


Mustn't 


ti a 


Haven't . 


Have " 


. . • . 




Hasn't .... 


tt u 


'ou that 

tt tt 

tt ti 
tt ti 

to you 

you that 
to you 

you that 


Hadn't 


ft tl 




tt tt 
tt tt 


(18) Why aren't 




" isn't 






(15) Did it e 


ver 
tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

ti 

ti 

a 


occur to 31 
seem " 
occur " 
seem " 
occurred 

that ... 
seemed to 
occurred 

that .. 
seemed to 


(etc, with all abbrevia- 
tions) 


Does" 

tt tt 


(19) I'm 




He's 


Has " 


She's 




It's 




You're 


Had " 


We're 




They're 











(^6) If I am <^>gi,U- 



we are ^ 

(etc., with all pronouns _ ,, 

and auxiliary verbs) w Ml 

If it rains -^ ,- * 

- you're in a hurry ^^» 

" you'd like ^^^^^^ 



(17) Aren't ^^^^v(iy" 

Isn't ^^^ •• 

Wasn't She'd .. 

Weren't ^^'^ • • 

Don't We'd . 

Didn't ^^"'^ • 

Doesn't they'd 

Can't - 

Couldn't (22) ivc ... 

Won't We've , 

Wouldn't You've 

Shan't They've 
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HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 
318. For homophenous words (words that look very similar 
or alike), the context must be relied upon to tell which is the 
right one. The following list will give material for training 
the mind to select the word that makes sense. Mirror prac- 
tice is useless for this work ; it must be done with your assis- 
tant. The words should always be practised in sentences. 
For example, take the homophenous group, "ascend, ascent, 
assent": Let your assistant make up sentences, each con- 
taining one of the words, as, (i) We will ascend the mountain; 
(2) The ascent was rough and steep ; (3) We gave our assent 
to the plan. The sentences should be given to you several 
times over, but not always in the same order. Then other 
sentences, using the same words again, should be composed 
and given to you. You should know the words beforehand, 
but not the sentences. The groups are set off by semicolons. 
(Anyone desiring additional material for practice of this kind 
may find it in Miss Enmia Snow's My List of Homophenous 
Words, published by The Volta Bureau, 1601 Thirty-fifth Street, 
Washington, D. C, price, 25c.) 

about, abound, amount; ache, egg; act, hacked, hanged; add, 
at, had, hand, hat ; aid, ain't, ate, eight, hate ; air, hair, hare, 
heir ; all, awl, hall, haul ; allowed, aloud ; ascend ascent, assent ; 
aught, awed, ought; back, bag, bang, bank, pack, pang; bad, 
bat, mad, mat, pad, pat, pan, man, band; bait, bayed, made, 
maid, mate, paid, pate; baize, base, bass, bays, mace, maize, 
pace, pays; banner, banter, batter, manner, matter; bare, bear, 
mare, pair, pare, pear; barge, march, marsh, parch; badge, 
batch, match, patch; beach, beech, peach; bead, beat, beet, 
meat, meet, peat; beak, meek, peak, peek; beer, bier, mere, 
peer, pier ; bend, bent, meant, mend, pent ; birch, merge, purge, 
perch; bird, burn, pert; black, blank, plank, plaque; blush, 
plush, plunge; boat, mode, mote, mowed; bob, mob, mop, 
pop; bomb, bump, mum, mump, pump, pup; bound, bout, 
bowed, mound, mount, pound, pout; braid, brain, brayed. 
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prate, prayed; brawn, broad, brought; brick, brig, bring, 
brink, prick, prig, prink; bustle, muscle, mussel, muzzle, 
puzzle; bud, but, bun, butt, mud, pun; cab, camp, cap, gap; 
can, canned, cant, can't, cat; cent, scent, sent, send, said, set; 
chain, jade, shade ; cheap, cheep, sheep ; chewed, chute, June, 
jute, shoot; choir, quire, wire; choose, chews, juice, shoes; 
chop, job, shop; class, glass; coat, code, cone, goat; cold, 
colt, gold; colonel, kernel; come, cub, cup, gum; crab, cram, 
cramp, grab, gramme ; crack, crag, crank ; crate, crane, g^ade, 
grain, grate, great ; crease, grease ; creed, greed, green ; crutch, 
crunch, crush, grudge; dab, dam, damp, tab, tap; dale, nail, 
tail, tale; dame, tame, tape; dead, debt, den, dent, ten, tend, 
tent ; decrease, decrees, degrees ; deep, team, teem ; dew, due, 
do, to, too, two, new, knew, gnu ; die, dye, tie, nigh ; dim, dip, 
tip, nip, nib; displays, displace; done, dun, ton; doom, dupe, 
tomb, tube; doubt, down, town, noun; dose, doze, toes, nose, 
knows; draught, draft; duck, dug, tongue, tuck, tug; ear, 
hear, here; earn, heard, herd, hurt, urn; fad, fan, fat, van, 
vat; fade, faint, fate, feign, feint, fete, vain, vane, vein; falls, 
false ; fault, vault ; ferry, very ; float, flowed, flown ; foul, fowl, 
vowel; fox, fogs; gild, gilt, g^ilt, killed, kilt; gfrand, grant; 
ground, crowd, crowned; group, croup, groom; guessed, 
g^est ; guide, guyed, kind, kite ; handsome, hansom ; him, hip, 
hymn, imp; hinge, hitch, inch, itch; hoes, hose, owes; hone, 
oat, owed, owned; hope, home; hues, hews, ooze, whose, 
yews; idle, idol, idyl; intended, indebted, indented; jingle, 
jiggle, shingle ; knot, nod, not ; lack, lag, lank ; led, lead, lend, 
lent, let; lessen, lesson; liar, lyre; lung, luck, lug; meal, peal, 
peel; missile, missal, mistle, pistil, pistol; money, muddy, 
putty, bunny; myth, pith; neat, knead, need; nerve, turf; 
none, nun, nut; omen, open; phonograph, photograph; plant, 
bland, plaid, plan, plant ; plum, plumb, plump ; profit, prophet ; 
quick, whig, wick, wig, wing, wink ; quite, white, whine, wide, 
wind, wine; rabbit, rabid, rapid; raid, rained, rate, reigned; 
raise, race, rays, raze; ran, rant, rat; rank, rack, rag, rang; 
rap, ram, wrap ; remained, rebate, repaid ; rig, rick, ring, rink, 
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wring; right, ride, rind, rite, write; road, roan, rode, rote, 
rowed, wrote; robe, roam, rope; rough, ruff, run, runt, rut; 
sack, sag, sang, sank; scene, seat, seed, seen; search, serge, 
surge ; shabby, chamois ; shape, shame ; shone, showed, shown ; 
shunned, jut, shunt, shut; side, cite, sighed, sight, signed, site; 
sin, sit; slab, slam, slap; slide, sleight, slight; smell, spell; 
smoke, spoke; snare, stair, stare; snub, stub, stump; some, sum, 
sub, sup; sped, spend, spent; spine, smite, spied, spite; sponge, 
smudge ; square, swear ; staid, stained, state ; straight, strained, 
strait, strayed; suite, sweet; swamp, swab, swap; symbol, 
cymbal, simple; tassel, dazzle; taught, taut; than, that; 
thawed, thought, thorn; thick, thing, think; throne, throat, 
thrown; time, dime, type; truck, drug, drunk, trunk; under, 
hunter, utter; violent, violet; wad, wan, wand, what; wait, 
wade, waned, weight; wed, wen, wend, went, wet, when, 
whet; wish, which, witch; yoke, yolk. 



In reviewing this work with homophenous words, instead 
of your knowing all the words of each group beforehand, you 
should know only one. Otherwise practise as previously 
directed. 

WATCHING FOR SPECIAL MOVEMENTS 
319. You have previously had practice in watching for 
special movements (see section 48). More difficult work along 
this line may now be undertaken. Have your assistant read 
to you something unfamiliar, but only a sentence or clause 
at a time; while he does so, you should concentrate your 
attention on some special movement which should be pre- 
determined. A good way to do this is to try to count the 
number of times you see the movement in each clause or sen- 
tence. Determine your vowel movements from the table for 
accented vowels, section 325; and your consonant movements 
from the grouping of the consonants in section 301. Practise 
with the easier movements first. 
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MISPRONUNCIATION DRILL 

320. For this practice, use something, perhaps the stories in 
this book, which you know almost by heart. Have your 
assistant read it to you; here and there, however, he should 
mispronounce words, substituting one vowel movement for 
another, or one consonant movement for another, while you 
should watch for and point out the mispronunciations. Almost 
endless practice can be obtained in this way. 



u 



APPENDIX A 
THE SOUND OF R 

321. The sound represented by r, the movement therefor, 
and its influence upon preceding vowel movements, are here 
summarized for convenience of reference. 

The Movement for R 

322. The movement for r before a vowel is the puckered- 
comers. 

The movement for r after a vowel depends upon the strength 
with which the r is sounded: (i) It is often the relaxed- 
medium, as it probably will usually be in "fire", "our", etc. 
(2) It often shows no movement whatever, as will probably 
usually be the case in "far", "farm", "form", etc. (3) It some- 
times shows a slight puckered-corners movement, as will 
probably usually be the case in "turn", "firm", "furry", etc., 
and as will frequently be the case in "fear", "poor", "four", 
"care", etc. 

The Influence of R 

323* An r, following certain vowels, and strong enough to 
show a puckered-corners movement, will frequently modify 
the movement for the preceding vowel ; as follows : 

a in "pare" shows extended-medium; 
e in "fear" shows relaxed-narrow ; 
o in "ore" shows puckered- wide ; 
60 in "poor" shows puckered-medium ; 
u in "turn" is absorbed by puckered-corners movement for 
the r. 

But if the r is slurred so that it shows a relaxed-medium 
movement, then the movements for these vowels will be as 
follows : 

a in "pare" shows extended-medium, or extended-medium 
+ relaxed-narrow; 
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e in "fear" shows extended-narrow ; 

in "ore" shows puckered- wide + puckered-variable ; 

o5 in "poor" shows puckered-narrow ; 

u in "turn" shows relaxed-medium. 



APPENDIX B 
TABLE OF CONSONANT SOUiNDS 

324, The consonants are here arranged alphabetically for 
convenience of reference. But see also the grouping of the 
consonant movements in section 301. 

b, as in "bat", lip-shut 

c (soft), as in "cent", tremor-at-comers 

c (hard), as in "cat", throat movement 

ch (soft), as in "church", lip-projected 

ch (hard), as in "choir", throat movement 

d, as in "die", flat-tongue-to-gum 

f, as in "few", lip-to-teeth 

g (soft), as in "gem", lip-projected 

g (hard), as in "go", throat movement 

h, as in "he", no movement 

j, as in "jam", lip-projected 

k, as in "kin", throat movement 

1, as in "leaf", pointed-tong^e-to-gum 

m, as in "my", lip-shut 

n, as in "nigh", flat-tongue-to-gum 

ng, as in "rang", throat movement 

nk, as in "rank", throat movement 

p, as in "pie", lip-shut 

ph, as in "sylph", lip-to-teeth 

q, as in "quart", throat movement 

r, see Appendix A, sections 321-323 

s, as in "saw", tremor-at-corners 

sh, as in "ship", lip-projected 
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t, as in "tie", flat-tongue-to-gum 

th, as in "thigh" and "thy", tongue-to-teeth 

V, as in "view", lip-to-teeth 

w, as in "war", puckered-variable 

wh, as in "wharf", puckered-variable 

X, as in "box", throat movement + tremor-at-comers 

X, as in "Xenia", tremor-at-corners 

y, as in "you", relaxed-narrow 

z, as in "zone", tremor-at-comers 

z (zh), as in "azure", lip-projected 



u 
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Accented Vowels* 


Example 


Movements 


long & 


face 


extended-medium + 
relaxed-narrow 


short a 


mot 


extended-wide 


Italian a (ah) 


far 


relaxed-wide 


hroad a (aw) 


awt 


puckered-wide 


a before strong r 


tare 


extended-medium 


long e 


be 


extended-narrow 


short (S 


Ret 


extended-medium 


€ before strong r 


fear 


relaxed-narrow 


long I 


giant 


relaxed-wide + 
relaxed-narrow 


short I 


pit 


relaxed-narrow 


long 5 


ope 


puckered-wide + 
puckered-variable 


short 6 


con, oE 


relaxed-wide, or 
puckered-wide 


6 before strong r 


ore 


puckered-wide 


long 6b 


too 


puckered-narrow 


short 00 


full 


puckered-medium 


6b before strong r 


sure 


puckered-medium 


ow, ou 


how, out 


relaxed-wide + 
puckered-variable 


oy 


hoy 


puckered-wide + 
relaxed-narrow 


long u 


accuse 


relaxed-narrow + 
puckered-narrow 


short ii 


MP 


relaxed-medium 


u before r 


cure 


relaxed-narrow + 
puckered-medium 



♦See also the grouping of the vowels in section 298. 
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Unaccented Vowels 


Example 


Movements 


long & 


surface 


relaxed-narrow, or 
relaxed-mcdium 


short a 


material 


relaxed-medium 


Italian a (ah) 


sofa 


relaxed-medium 


broad a (aw) 


august (adj.) 


puckered-wide, or 
relaxed-medium 


a before strong r 


elementary 


relaxed-narrow, or 
relaxed-medium 


long e 


befall 


relaxed-narrow, or 
relaxed-medium 


short 6 


market 


relaxed-narrow, or 
relaxed-medium 


6 before strong r 


ferocious 


relaxed-narrow, or 
relaxed-medium 


long I 


gigantic 


relaxed-narrow, or 
relaxed-medium 


short i 


pulpit 


relaxed-narrow, or 
relaxed-medium 


long 


opinion 


relaxed-medium 


short 6 


convince, 
official 


relaxed-medium 


6 before strong r 


oration 


relaxed-medium 


long 00 


today 


puckered-medium, or 
relaxed-medium 


short 60 


awfttl 


relaxed-medium 


00 before strong r 


erasure 


relaxed-medium 














long u 


accusation 


rel.-nar. + pudc-med., or 
rel-nar. + rel.-med. 


short ii 


upon 


relaxed-medium 


u before r 


accurate 


relaxed-narrow -j- 
relaxed-medium 



APPENDIX D 
TO THE FRIENDS OF THE DEAF 

326. The friends of a deaf or hard-of-hearing person, who 
are earnestly interested in his success in the study of lip- 
reading, have it in their power materially to promote his 
progress if they will take to heart and put into practice the 
suggestions I am about to give. I am referring not to definite 
practice, but to general intercourse with the deaf. 

You who hear rarely understand that we who do not hear 
are in a measure living in a different world from you. We 
want to live in your world; it was our world too before we 
lost our hearing, and it is very sweet to us. But your lack 
of understanding shuts us out from it, all too often and all 
too bitterly. If you would truly understand, I commend to 
your careful reading these three books by three deaf people: 
Deafness and Cheerfulness, by A. W. Jackson, (Little, Brown 
& Co.) ; Deafness, a brochure (Life Publishing Company) ; 
The Deaf in Art, and the Art of Being Deaf, a brochure, by 
Grace EUery Channing (Surdus Publishing Company). 

More definitely : You can help us to live in your world by 
so talking to us that the difficulty of our understanding is 
minimized. To do this requires some thoughtfulness on your 
part, but it is a thoughtfulness that becomes a habit, and is 
to us like a well of water in a dry and thirsty land. See to it 
that the light is on your face, not on the face of your lip-read- 
ing friend. Speak not with exaggeration, nor word by word ; 
your well meant efforts to help us only distort your face from 
all natural movements and double or treble our difficulties in 
understanding. Nor yet speak rapidly. But speak smoothly, 
at a moderate speed, with distinct but not forced enunciation. 

When you are in a company of people, and one of them is 
deaf, direct your talk to him. The others will hear; but if 
you direct your talk to others, you might as well, save with 
the more skilful lip-readers, leave him marooned on a desert 
island. Draw him into the conversation, ask him questions. 
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tell him the subject of conversation when others are talking, 
and the joy you give is something I could not wish you, for 
you could not know it unless you were deaf. 

Do not shout at us. If we are taking our first feeble steps 
in reading the lips, you could not more easily dash cold water 
on our hopes. Be patient with us. Repeat for us, or better, 
give us the same thought in different words. Every victory 
you help us to gain adds to our self-confidence and speeds 
the time when it will be easier for you always to talk to us 
in a quiet tone. But if it becomes necessary to raise your 
voice, even then remember not to shout, but merely to 
make your voice as vibrant as may be possible. Remember 
too to keep all trace of impatience both from the voice and 
from the face. You doubtless do not feel impatient, but the 
effort you are making brings out the impatient note unawares. 
Guard against it if you would not make us feel that we are 
a nuisance to you. (We are to some people, but I am not 
speaking to them.) 

Now for more specific suggestions in regard to lip-reading: 
It would be well for you to know some of the rudimentary 
principles, which sounds are easy to see, which are hard. In 
fact, your good common sense will often tell you this, and 
then you will naturally choose, in speaking, words and phrases 
which seem to make most movement on the lips. For 
example, you will not say "a nicker, but "five cents"; not 
"ten cents", however, but "a dime"; and if you want to say 
"fifty cents" you will choose the words "half a dollar". You 
will understand too that the short phrase is the hard phrase, 
that "Give me a drink" is much harder than "Give me a drink 
of water", and "What was he talking about?" is as easy as 
rolling off a log compared with "What did he say?" 

Remember that proper names are hard. If we have never 
heard them before, you will probably have to spell them for 
us or else speak more loudly. If they are the names of people 
we know, you can help us by giving us a clue, as for example, 
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Speak of "Mr. King", as the "Mr. King whom I met last 
summer"; and of "Mrs. Turner", as the "Mrs. Turner who 
lives around the corner". 

As for the rest, I leave it to your common sense and the 
goodness of your heart, in the assurance that if you observe 
my "do's" and "don'ts" in the spirit in which they are given, 
all your friends who are blessed with deafness will rise up 
and bless you too. 



u 
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INDEX 

(The numbers refer to sections ) 



a, 233 

a (ah), 34-39» l6l, 164 

a (broad), 157-163, 164, I75 

a in "pare", 249-253 

a in "past", 210, 211 

a (long), 244-248 

i (short), 203-209, 236, 251 

a (unaccented), 207 

ah, 34-39, 161, 164 

ai, 233, 245 

Assistant, practice with, i, 2, 24, 

26, 27, 48, 49, 93, "2, 113, 137, 

258 
Association of ideas, practice in, 

"3 
au, isa 190 
aw, 157-163, 164, 175 
ay, 233, 245 

b, 10-13 

Books suggested for practice, 2g6 

c (hard), 261 

c (soft), 182 

ce, 219 

ch (hard), 261 

ch (soft), 217-223 

ck, 261 

Colloquial sentences, 297 

G>nsonant drills, in sentences, 311, 
312 

Consonant exercises, 301-303 (sec 
also. Double consonant exer- 
cises) 

Consonants classified, 301 

Consonants, table of, 324 

Contrast, words for, practice of, 

137 
Conversation practice, 26, 27, 50^ 
92, 114, 275 

d, 140-147, 181, 220 
-day, 248 footnote 
dg, 219 
do, 150 

Double consonant contrast drill, 
313 



Double consonant exercises, 304- 
309 

c (long), 18-22, 71, 237 
h (short), 229-238, 246 
e before r, 79, 80 
ea, 21, 233 
. ear, 62 
eau, 190 
ee, 21, 75 
ei, 21, 245 
eo, 190 
er, 62 
ere, 62 
eu, q6 
ew, 96, 190 
Extended-medium, 229-238, 246, 

249 
Extended-medium + relaxed-nar- 

row, 244-248 
Extended-narrow, 18-22, IT, 237 
Extended-wide, 203-209, 210, 211, 

236, 251 

f, 14-17 

Flat-tongue-to-gum^ 140-147, 181 

Friends of the Deaf, to the, 326 

from, 166 

-ful, 148-151 

g (hard), 259-264 
g (soft), 219 
gh, 16 

h, 4 

Homophenous words, 318 

i, 21 

i (long), 99-103, 208, 247 

i (short), 72-78, 235 

1 (unaccented), 104 

ie, 21, 75, loi 

iew, 96 

ir, 62 

Italian a, 34-39, 161, 164 

j, 217-223 
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k, 259-264 

1, I16-120, 146 
Lip-projected, 217-223 
Lip-shut, 10-13 
Lip-to-teeth, 14-17 

m, 10-13 

Mirror practice, 3, 23 
Mispronunciation drill, 320 
mp, 46 

n, 140-147* 181 
ng, 259-264 
nk, 259-264 

o, 7, 44, 123 

6 before r, 193, 194. 

o in "orb", 157-163 

6 (long), 188-192 

6 (short), 164-167 

o (unaccented), 195-197 

oa, 159, 190 

oe, 190 

of, 166 

oi, 173-176 

00 before r, 129-131 

op (long), 5-9, I2J, 128 

00 (short), 121-128 

or, 62 

ou, 7, 40, 44, 123, 159, 190 

our, 62 

Outline lesson, 273-275 

ow, 40, 41, 190^ 191 

oy, 173-176 

p, 10-13 

ph, 16 

Pointed-tongue-to-gum, x 16-120, 

146 
Prefix drill, 314 
Puckered-comers, 53-57, 61-64, 

119, 126, 162, 222 
Puckered-medium, 121-128 
Puckered-narrow, 5-9, 124 
Puckered-variable, 29-33, 56 
Puckered-wide, 157-163, 164, 175 
Puckered-wide + puckered-vari- 
able, 188-192 
Puckered-wide + relaxed-narrow, 
173-176 

Q, 261 



r, 52-64, 119, 321-323 

r after vowel, 58, 59, 322 

r before vowel, 53-57, 222, 322 

r, effect of on a preceding vowel, 
60, 323 

Relaxed-medium, 42-45, 58, 76, 86^ 
125, 195, 234 

Relaxed-narrow, 72-83, 87, 145, 
i8(^ 235 

Relaxed-narrow + puckered-nar- 
row, 94-98 

Relaxed-wide, 34-39, i6i, 164, 210, 
211 

Relaxed-wide + puckered-vari- 
able, 40^ 41, 191 

Relaxed-wide + relaxed-narrow, 
99-103, 208, 247 

s, 177-182, 219^ 221 
Semi-audible practice, 272 
Sentences, practice of, 3, 24, 48, 

49, 113 
sh, 217-223 
si, 219 

Skipping practice, 93, 258 
Stock forms and phrases, 317 
Stories, practice of, i, 3, 93, 258 
Suffix drill, 316 

t, 140-147, 181, 220 
tch, 219 
th. 105-107 

Throat-movement, 259-264 
Throat-movement + tremor-at- 

comers, 265-267 
ti, 219 

Time element, 46, 144 
to, 150 

Tongue-to-teeth, 105-107 
Tremor-at-comers, 177-182, 221 
u, 7, 31, 75, 123 
u before r, 130 
u (long), 94.98 
u (short), 42-45, 76, 125, 234 
u (unaccented), 148-151 
u (unaccented), 149 
Unaccented vowels, 84-87, 325 
ur, 61-64, 126, 162 
-ure, 148-151 
uy, loi 

V, 14-17 

Verb endings, drill, 315 
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Vowel drills, in sentences, 310 
Vowel exercises, 298-300 
Vowel movements, 38 
Vowels classified, 298 
Vowels, table of, 325 



w, 29-53, 56 

Watchmg for special movements, 

319 
wh, 29-33, S6 



Words, practice of, 23, 24, 48, 49^ 
112 

X, 265-267 

y, 75» loi 

y (consonant), 81-83, I45» 180 

yr, 62 

z, 177-182, 219, 266 
zh, 217-223 
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